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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


AND WHOLLY-OWNED SUBSIDIARIES 


FINANCIAL 
HIGHLIGHTS 
OPERATIONS 1949 
BEDI . .sidcdcckesecisweee $114,931,759 
COREE ciiccnuibaiccnniscimene 106,198,505 
BARBS gon. ncruasn des cate 8,733,254 
og ee ne 7.60% 
Preferred Stock Dividends... . 740,908 
Earnings On Common Stock.. 7,992,346 
eg). $5.29 
Common Stock Dividends.... 2,490,036 
ng $1.65 
Retained in the Business... .. 5,502,310 
Per Share of Common Stock $3.64 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


Current Assets 
Current Liabilities 
Working Capital 

Property (less reserves) 
Long-Term Debt ........... 


Stockholders’ Investment .... 


Book Value Per Share of 


Common Stock 
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$ 30,723,885 
11,298,285 
19,425,600 


75,597,618 


79,265,210 


Manufacturer of Paper and Cellulose Products 


1948 
$119,210,239 
110,939,486 


8,270,753 
6.94% 


740,908 


7,529,845 
$5.02 


2,474,208 
$1.65 


5,055,637 
$3.37 


$ 31,42 5,498 
18,901,403 
12,524,095 
77,327,393 
32,700,000 


73,520,173 


$37.53 


Copy of Complete Annual Report 
Available from 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 


Neenah, Wisconsin 





Neenah, Wisconsin 
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ASSETS December 31 
CURRENT ASSETS. 1949 1948 
Cash and U. S. Government bonds................ $ 7,508,353 $ 5,284,382 
PCRMNES HEINEY. os. oii oo oe eb Das kc ae es 4,064,229 5,274,968 
RWPERIER. 5 cc ys Sateen rnee on sepia be Re oe 19,151,303 20,852,102 
otal MOUCPER TAMERS son os Clie eee Ga bene $ 30,723,885 $ 31,411,452 
PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIPMENT (net) .. 75,597,618 77,327,393 
INVESTMENT IN SPRUCE FALLS 
POWER & PAPER GOPLED.. 25.0550 occ ieee ees 6,492,615 6,492,615 
INVESTMENT LN COOSA RIVER 
cig vs ho C0 er i eae ea rare! 6,780,300 6,798,500 
DEFERRED CHARGES AND OTHER ASSETS..... 2,156,113 3,759,677 
TISTAD ARGUES «bas eicacvedes Seimel $121,750,531 $125,789,637 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable and current portion 
OE SORE AERO 0 oiccscoiicnescccsiescecacusss $ 2,918,180 $ 5,500,000 
Accounts payable, payrolls, dividends, etc.......... 6,484,833 7,187,997 
Accrued taxes, less tax motes......... ........00- 1,895,272 2,215,056 
Stock Subscription—Coosa River Newsprint Co... .. = 3,998,350 
Total Current Liabilities..................06. $ 11,298,285 $ 18,901,403 
BRDES- TEOMDENOD a. 5i6'5.c0.0 wes sian ninioeiew disieisimdieis’a 30,800,000 32,700,000 
RESERVE FOR EXTRAORDINARY 
NSESOEESGIIVCE ORG 5.6 654 ooh ssvecenndevaus 387,036 668,061 
STOCKHOLDERS’ INVESTMENT: 
442% cumulative preferred stock................. 10,242,400 10,242,400 
4% convertible second preferred stock............ 7,000,000 7,000,000 
Gomi Sink! | oso) sesh Senn eke tues 28,242,720 27,999,200 
Additional paid-in capital. ..............-.4.05: 7,025,036 7,025,829 
Earnings retained in the business........... ..... 26,755,054 21,252,744 
Total Stockholders’ Investment ........... .. $ 79,265,210 $ 73,520,173 
TOTAL TAABIEATIES «2. 2555525: setae $121,750,531 $125,789,637 


CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS SUMMARIES 














1949 1948 
NET SALES AND MISCELLANEOUS INCOME... .$113,510,979 $117,947,548 
DIVIDENDS FROM SPRUCE FALLS 
POWER: ® PAPER GO) 0008s 6. nck oiicsc sas oes 1,420,780 1,262,691 
ASEM so din nd rat cra eae sins cae eae eN $114,931,759 $119,210,239 
COSTS, EXCEPT INOOME TAXES «2 .605:6s00<64 $100,650,390 $105,332,100 
SDSODEE: BALES 3. vse scent Lg Rats eater ates wie 5,548,115 5,607,386 
RAPE ERIS OS cs) i nsisacce hiss caus geeooes $106,198,505 $110,939,486 
EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR . oo. 606655055000 500 $ 8,733,254 


Mills at Neenah, Wisconsin + Appleton, Wisconsin + Kimberly, Wisconsin + Niagara, Wisconsin 


Niagara Falls, New York » Memphis, Tennessee + Terrace Bay, Ontario * Kapuskasing, Ontario 


$8,270,753 
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FOREMOST DaIRIES Inc. 
Jacksonville, Florida 


The Directors of Foremost Dairies, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla., have declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 
6% PREFERRED STOCK 
75c Per Share 
4% CONVERTIBLE 
PREFERRED STOCK 
50c Per Share 
COMMON STOCK 
20c Per Share 
Each Dividend is payable April1,1950, 
to Stockholders of record atthe close 


of business, March 10, 1950. 
LOUIS KURZ, Secretary 























LEHIGH VALLEY COAL CORPORATION 


March 16, 1950. 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has today 
declared a dividend of approximately 81.9 cents per share 
on its $3. Non-Cumulative First Preferred Stock, pay- 


able April 10, 1950, to stockholders of record of such 


stock at the close of business on March 27, 1950. 
H. L. FOUNTAIN, 


Secretary & Treasurer. 
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Have you ever seen a MILLION ° 


2 


A million of anything? 


There are about one-half million dots in the 
entire panel above—so tiny and close they look 
like solid gray. But count ’em if you care to! 


If cach dot stood for one telephone, it would 
take 4o million of them to represent all the tele- 
phones in all the United States.* - 


That may give you some idea of the size and 
complexity of the job of connecting you—in a 
matter of seconds—with one particular telephone 
among those 40 million. 


It may be 40 or 400 miles away—in a crowded 
city or a crossroads town. But your Long Distance 
operator finds it for you quickly and courteously. 
And you enjoy a friendly visit or settle a business 
deal almost as if you were face to face. 


The simple fact that you can talk to any one 
of 40 million telephones at any time and at low 
cost is a measure of the value of your telephone 
to you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


*33 million in the Bell System, 7 million in independent connecting companies. 








Finfoto, Cushing, Westinghouse 








Population Growth Is 
Bullish Trade Factor 


Rate of increase has accelerated during recent years, 


lending unexpected support to the nation’s producing 


and consuming power and assuring continued expansion 


By Allan F. Hussey 


E oese population of the continental 
United States first reached the 
50 million mark in 1880. This figure 
was doubled 35 years later, in 1915. 
Another 35 years have passed since 
the latter date, and this interval has 
again witnessed an addition of 50 mil- 
lion to the nation’s inhabitants; ac- 
tually, this achievement took place 
last November. The mid-1950 total 
will probably be about 151.5 million 
excluding the armed forces serving 
overseas. 


Surpasses Estimates 


This total will be far ahead of any 
of the predictions made even during 
recent years. The highest estimate 
of mid-1950 population made by the 
National Resources Committee in 
1943 was 144.5 million. In 1947, the 
Census Bureau made six estimates of 
future population, using different as- 
sumptions; the highest 1950 figure 
was 148 million. Even as recently 
as early 1949, the same source came 
up with a forecast of 149.9 million 
for 1950. 

Three factors are responsible for 
this unexpectedly large growth. Im- 
migration, after being decidedly sub- 
normal since 1930, has picked up 
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since the war ended. ‘This is a minor 
influence, however. Of much greater 
importance has been the persistent 
decline in mortality due to medical 
advances, greater general prosperity 
and better nutrition. There were 
only 9.9 deaths per 1,000 population 
in 1948, a record low that was half 
the rate witnessed in 1880 and com- 
paring with death rates of 17.2 in 
1900 and 13 in 1920. Three-fourths 
of the babies born today can expect 
to live to age 60, whereas in 1900 
one-fourth would have died by age 
25. A large part of this gain can be 
attributed to lower mortality among 
infants. 

The most important factor con- 
tributing to the gain in population has 
been the high birth rate. In 1933 
only 16.6 babies were born per 1,000 
population, an all-time low since data 
on this subject were first compiled 
and comparing with an average birth 
rate of 21.5 during the ‘twenties. In 
the four years 1946 through 1949, 
the birth rate was successively 23.3, 
25.8 (an all-time record), 24.4 and 
24.1. Registered births averaged 
over 3.5 million annually during this 
reriod, estimated total births 3.7 mil- 
lon, compared with a maximum of 3 





million annually used by the Census 
Bureau in compiling its 1947 forecast. 

This is apparently not a normal 
postwar phenomenon, since no sim- 
ilar rise in the birth rate was wit- 


nessed after World War I. Nor can 
it be attributed entirely to the high 
marriage rate during the early post- 
war years (16.4 per 1,000 population 
in 1946, against a 1932 low of 7.9 
and an average of 10.5 during the 
‘twenties ), since the marriage rate 
also showed a jump (though a small- 
er one) in 1920. The principal fac- 
tor involved appears to be the high 
level of personal incomes. 





Assuming this to be true—and no 
other explanation appears acceptable 
—continued prosperity will almost 
certainly continue to bring about 
larger gains in population than have 
been anticipated in recent years. Last 
November the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics issued a study of future 
population trends in which it predict- 
ed that the total would range between 
162.3 million and 188.6 million in 
1975. Despite the considerable dis- 
parity between these two figures, the 
high estimate appears altogether 
realistic, since it assumes a rate of 
growth somewhat lower than that 
witnessed in the recent past and 
about in line with the rate displayed 
for many years prior to 1930. 


Long-Term Trend 


But regardless of what specific fig- 
ures are accepted as representing 
reasonable estimates of our future 
population, there is no question that 
a strong growth trend will be evi- 
denced for many years to come. This 
is a favorable economic influence of 
the first magnitude. One of the 
reasons for the fairly wide acceptance 

Please tun to page 22 





12 Stocks for 


Growth and Income 


These issues represent companies which have pros- 
pects of significant growth in earnings over the 
years ahead. Quality is good and yields are liberal 


Ithough the common stock price 
averages are around the highest 
levels in four years, there are numer- 
ous opportunities not only for acquir- 
ing issues which afford relatively lib- 
eral income but which also possess 
possibilities for long term growth. 

A dozen such situations are pre- 
sented in the accompanying tabula- 
tion, made up of substantial, well- 
rated issues representing corporations 
which are among the leaders in their 
respective industries. Their stature 
is indicated by the fact that their com- 
bined sales last year exceeded $6 bil- 
lion and that they have an average 
record of 20 years of uninterrupted 
dividend payments, with individual 
records ranging from 10 years to 33 
years. 


Moderately Priced 


All of the issues are moderately 
priced, only one, Phillips Petroleum, 
currently being quoted above 50. 
Phillips, selling around 64, is one of 
the major integrated units in the 
petroleum industry. Incorporated in 
1917, to take over the Phillips family 
interests, it began paying dividends 
in 1921 and has omitted payments in 
only two years since. In common 
with other petroleum units 1949 earn- 
ings felt the weight of lower prices for 
oil products, but nevertheless Phillips 
managed to hold sales volume, dollar- 
wise, to approximately 1948 levels, 
the result of a substantial gain in unit 
sales volume. Its crude position is 
strong, with production about equal- 
ing refinery requirements. It is the 
largest distributor of liquefied petro- 
leum gases, is the leading producer 
of natural gasoline and has interests 
in the carbon black industry. 

The eleven other issues represent 
companies equally well established in 
as many different industries. Ameri- 
can Home Products is one of the 
important manufacturers and distrib- 
utors of ethical drugs, proprietary 
4 





drugs, cosmetics and food products. 
Its dividend record dates from its year 
of founding, 1926. Beatrice Foods 
organized in 1924 to take over a busi- 
ness established in 1894, is the third 
largest factor in the dairy industry 
and has shown a better-than-average 
rate of growth in recent years. 
Columbia Gas System, formerly the 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, 
was organized in 1926. Segregated 
from its electric power interests under 
the operation of the Public Utility 
Holding Act, it now confines itself 
to the production and distribution of 
natural gas, serving a population of 
almost five million in Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland 
and New York. 

While Glidden’s business dates 
from 1875, the present company was 
incorporated in 1917. It operates 
eight divisions, producing a variety of 
items, principally paints, varnishes, 
chemicals, metal powders and food 
products. It has paid dividends in all 
but seven of the past 30 years, and 
uninterruptedly since 1933. 


Industry Leader 


Johns-Manville was incorporated 
as recently as 1926, when formed to 
carry on a business established in 
1858. It is the largest domestic man- 






ufacturer of asbestos and magnesium 
products, serving principally the con- 
struction industry. Despite the cycli- 
cal nature of that industry, J-M has 
omitted dividends in only two of the 
years since its incorporation. Safe- 
way, the second largest grocery chain 
in the United States in point of sales, 
operates more than 2,000 stores in 28 
states and in Canada. Originally the 
business was established in 1914, but 
the present company was not formed 
until 1926. 

Sears, Roebuck is another of the 
companies which ranks tops in its 
field. The world’s largest mail order 
company, it also operates an extensive 
department store chain. It has paid 
dividends in 36 of its 44 years of 
corporate existence, the omissions all 
occurring prior to 1933. 


Other Issues 


The other issues represent equally 
important organizations. Sperry Cor- 
poration manufactures scientific and 
precision instruments. Union Car- 
bide is a leader in the chemical indus- 
try, its principal products being ferro- 
alloys, synthetic organics, industrial 
gases and plastics. United Biscuit is 
the third largest of the biscuit and 
cracker makers, and like Sperry and 
Union Carbide has paid dividends in 
every year since it was incorporated. 

Westinghouse Electric is the second 
largest manufacturer of electric equip- 
ment in the United States. It was 
organized in 1886 and has omitted 
dividends occasionally, but only twice 
in the past 38 years. 

The group is not to be considered 
as a portfolio in itself, but is a tabu- 
lation of twelve substantial issues for 
the consideration of the investor 
seeking income as well as represen- 
tation in growth situations. 


Stocks With Long-Term Growth Possibilities 





7——Sales—, Earned per Share——~ 
(Millions) —Annual——, -—Interim—,.———Dividends——_, Recent 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 Since 1949 1950 Price 
Amer. Home Prod.. $141 $148 $2.36 $2.77 .... .... 1926 $1.70 $0.40 33 
Beatrice Foods ..... al92 b161 a4.51aN.R. c$2.11 c$2.87 1935 1.50 2.00 33 
Columbia Gas ...... 109 124 104 084 .... .... 1940 0.71% 0.183% 13 
ERT ee ee e202 e160 e5.04 e3.23 £0.85 £0.70 1933 m1.60 1.20 29 
Johns-Manville ..... 173... 163. S22 408.0... 58 Ge Oe 
Phillips Petroleum. . 494 490 12.01 7.36 .. 1934 3.00 0.75 64 
Safeway Stores~.... 1,155 1,095 3.50 5.32 ..s 19a hae, OS. 
Sears, Roebuck .... 22,296 22,169 25.80 94.58 .... .... 1935 2.25 0.50 44 
Sperry Corp. ....... 121 118 4.32 N.R. k2.11 k1.82 1934 2.00 None 28 
Union Carbide ..... 632. $86 355 320 .... .... S97 2 tee 
United Biscuit ..... 88 SS 5.36 335 .... 1928 1.60 0.40 31 
Westinghouse El.... 971 946 4.11 4.95 .. 1935 1.40 040 34 





*Declared or paid to March 22. a—Year ended February 28 of following year. b—Ten months ended 
December 31. c—Nine months ended November 30. e—Year ended October 31. f—Three months ended 


be aes 31 of following year. 


g—Year ended January 31 of followin 
uly 31. k—Six months ended June 30. m—Also paid stock. N.R.—Not reported. 


year. h—Six months ended 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Building Trends 


Favor Simmons 


Sales slid off last year but current situation is 
satisfactory and prospects are encouraging. Shares — 
appear to be reasonably priced: return is generous 


Spree: Company, the world’s 
largest manufacturer of bedding, 
has fallen in line with the trend 
towards smaller homes in so appro- 
priate a manner in recent years as to 
raise the average selling price per unit 
of sale through the marketing of so- 
called dual-use furniture. The com- 
pany has progressed from a metal 
working organization concentrating 
on metal beds, coil springs and other 
metal springs to a producer of metal 
case goods and dual purpose uphol- 
stered furniture as well as a standard 
line of mattresses and textile products. 

Basic to the popularity of Simmons 
living-room lounges and Hide-a-Beds, 
which find highly practical use in 
small homes and apartments, is the 
dual use to which this furniture can 
be put. The lounges, divans and other 
auxiliary upholstered pieces open up 
to display double beds with Simmons 
mattresses. In terms of sales, this 
means the manufacture and market- 
ing of two products in one. The de- 
velopment of this new-type furniture 
accounts to some extent for the in- 
crease in sales from $62.7 million in 
prewar 1941 to a record $125.6 
million in 1948. Although dollar vol- 
ume dipped to $110.5 million last 
year, sales began to gain momentum 
after the first six months and promise 
to be better this year. 

Maker of top-quality mattresses, 
Simmons has made its Beauty-Rest 
the best known product of its kind in 
America. To a certain extent, the 
company is independent of competi- 
tion because of its dominant position. 
It is difficult for the average pur- 
chaser of a mattress to compare 
quality and thus he must rely on the 
reputation of the maker. Competition 
with the well known Simmons name 
is furnished by numerous manufac- 
turers. Most of these are small and 
none are as well situated in respect to 
prestige or marketing position. 

Simmons makes a full line of wood 
grain finished metal beds for the 
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home, also coil springs, juvenile and 
hospital furniture, naval and maritime 
metal beds and equipment, upholstery 
fabrics and mattress covers. Table- 
cloths and napkins are widely sold 
and are recognized as standard for 


hotels, clubs and restaurants. The 
company’s bedding division, which 
accounts for roughly three-fourths of 
its total business, has eight plants in 
as many states from coast to coast, 
four in Canada, four in Latin Amer- 
ica and one in London, England. 
Furniture fabrics, table napery, mat- 
tress tickings, bedspreads, industrial 
sheeting, pajama and shirting cotton 
flannels and cotton flannel shirts are 





Simmons Company 


Net 

Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per Divi- Price Range 
Year lions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $50.4 $4.09 $3.00 188 —59% 
1932.. 188 D2.57 None 134%,— 2% 
1937.. 44.4 2.88 2.25 58 —17% 
1938.. 34.8 1.42 1.25 3544—12% 
1939.. 39.2 2.11 1.75 32%4—17% 
1940.. 42.6 2.33 2.00 24 —12y% 
1941.. 62.7 3.03 2.00 21%—11% 
1942.. 65.4 2.10 1.00 17 —11% 
1943.. 63.8 2.08 1.00 28 —16% 
1944.. 67.8 2.56 1.25 354—24% 
1945.. 62.0 2.34 1.25 4654—32H% 
1946.. 92.9 5.08  .2.00 567%4—33 
1947.. 122.4 7.04 2.50 41 —27y% 
1948.. 125.6 a7.10 2.50 36 —25 
1949.. 110.5 a4.50 2.50  62934—22 





a—After preferred dividends. 


b—1949-50 to 
March 22. D—Deficit. 


made by the Simtex Mills division, 
which operates two plants in Virginia 
and two in North Carolina, with sell- 
ing rights to the entire production of 
two independent manufacturers in the 
latter state. The textile houses supply 
not only the parent company but 
other bedding manufacturers, also 
wholesalers, retail stores, mail order 
houses, hotels, restaurants, clubs, rail- 
roads, hospitals, steamship _ lines, 
schools and colleges, caterers, etc. 
Simmons sells its furniture products 
mainly direct to retail outlets through 
65 warehouses in principal cities. 
This well organized system of dis- 
tribution has made it possible to main- 
tain a fairly constant inventory turn- 
over rate (usually between five and 
six times a year). Margins have been 
relatively stable compared with other 
furniture houses on the one hand and 
textile manufacturers on the other. 
The management refrains from specu- 
lating on inventories even in a rising 
market, maintaining careful inventory 
control and a close eye on trends so 
as to avoid losses in declining mar- 
kets. Thus the company has been able 
to report profits in every year since 
1922 with the exception of 1932. 
Postwar expansion and plant mod- 
ernization was accomplished without 
resort to large loans, the debt position 
at the end of 1949 standing approxi- 
mately the same as at the 1945 year- 
end. Of the approximately $2.9 mil- 
lion increase in debt in 1946, nearly 
all had been paid off at the last year- 
end and the final serial payment, 
following regular annual payments on 
the present $7.6 million debt, is due 
in 1960. Other capital was raised 
through an issue of 4% per cent pre- 
ferred stock, of which 75,000 shares 
were issued in 1947. Common divi- 
dends, meanwhile, were actually 
raised from $2 a share to $2.50, a 
rate since maintained. At present 
price of around 28, yield is 9 per cent. 
One postwar product for which the 
company had high hopes, the elec- 
tronic blanket which was introduced in 
the fall of 1946, was abandoned early 
last year. More successful was the 
company’s new line of crib mattresses 
which proved timely since they en- 
countered a rising birth-rate. Sale of 
an enlarged line of dual-use furniture 
comprised a substantial portion of 
total business last year and promises, 
states President Grant G. Simmons, 
“to be even larger in 1950.” Due to 
rising trends in building, prospects 
for this industry leader look good. 





Many Dividends 


Are Tax-Free 


Tax-exempt status of certain dividends is of more 


than passing importance to investors in high income 


tax brackets. A few of these issues are attractive 


nvestors in the higher income 

brackets have long been aware of 
the benefits of tax-exempt fixed-in- 
terest securities. Municipal and 
state bonds comprise the largest 
group of such issues, although Gov- 
ernments issued prior to March 1, 
1941, also enjoy this privilege. 

While tax-free bonds have been 
relatively popular, stocks whose divi- 
dends are partially or fully tax ex- 
empt have attracted only slight at- 
tention. The indifference of the pub- 
lic to this group of equities can be 
ascribed to (1) the absence of any 
large number of investment quality 
common ‘stocks in this classification 
and (2) the variability of the tax 
status of dividends of such corpora- 
tions from year to year. lin some in- 
stances, dividends will be tax exempt 
one year and fully taxable the next. 

When purchasing a common stock 
for the tax-free feature of its divi- 
dends the investor must ascertain 
why the privilege exists and also 
must estimate the length of time that 
the provision will last. 

The basic conception behind all 
non-taxable dividends is that these 
distributions represent a return of 
capital. In the case of certain min- 
ing companies, the dividends come 
from a depletion allowance whereas 
tax-free payments to investment com- 
pany stockholders are offsets against 
realized investment losses. 

If a stock enjoys a sound invest- 
ment position plus a tax-exempt divi- 
dend feature likely to run for an ex- 


tended length of time, the investor 
will find that the benefits obtainable 
are quite substantial. Even in medi- 
um income brackets, tax savings are 
large enough to be a significant fac- 
tor in the amount of income realiz- 
able from dividends. If the taxable 
net income of a husband and wife 
filing a joint return is $4,000, each 
dollar of tax-exempt income is equal 
to $1.20 of taxable income until the 
entire cost of the investment has been 
recovered. Thereafter, each dollar of 
non-taxable dividends is equivalent 
to $1.10 of taxable income. 


Benefits Vary 


As the investor’s income rises, the 
value of the tax-free privilege in- 
creases. A husband and wife with a 
taxable net income of $20,000 will 
find that each dollar of tax-free divi- 
dends is equal to $1.43 of taxable in- 
come. At the $40,000 level, every 
dollar of tax-free dividends is equal 
to $1.87 of other income. 

Listed in the accompanying table 
are some of the New York Stock 
Exchange and Curb Exchange issues 
which paid non-taxable dividends in 
1949. In many cases, the tax-free 
portion of dividends paid last year 
was not substantial, but in some in- 
stances the entire amounts were 
exempt. 

In this latter classification were 
four companies specializing in invest- 
ment operations and two industrial 
firms. General Precision Equipment 
is a maker of motion picture projec- 





tors and other movie equipment and 
also manufactures dry-cleaning, mar- 
ine and other machinery. Gorham, 
Incorporated is a retail distributor of 
jewelry and silverware through its 
subsidiary, Black-Starr & Gorham. 
The four investment units—Atlas, 
Pennroad, Transamerica and United 
Corporation—are holders of securi- 
ties in specialized fields. All six of 
the companies have large unrealized 
tax losses still available to support 
tax-free dividends for some years. 
Quality of the group as a whole is not 
high. None of the issues included 
could be rated higher than a business- 
man’s commitment, with Transamer- 
ica appearing to be the best. 
Pennroad’s unrealized tax losses 
amount to approximately $10 per 
share, which would permit the com- 
pany to pay tax-free dividends at cur- 
rent rates for 20 years. United Cor- 
poration has unrealized tax losses of 
about $7 per share, an amount equal 
to almost twice the current quotation. 
A third company, Electric Bond & 
Share, not shown in the accompany- 
ing table, also enjoys an extremely 
large reservoir of umrealized tax 
losses. Appraisals of the amount of 
this tax advantage run in the neigh- 
borhood of $40 per share. Should 
the company complete its current re- 
organization (FW, Sept. 21) and 
emerge as an investment company, as 
is presently proposed, the common 
stock of the new enterprise would 
occupy an attractive position taxwise. 
Purchase of common stocks with 
tax-free dividend features should be | 
undertaken only after careful analy- 
sis. Commitments should fall within 
the broad investment goals of the 
buyer. Scattered holdings in a port- 
folio not suited to the advantages of- 
fered by the non-taxability of dis- 
tributions offer no benefit to the in- 
vestor. For security buyers in fairly 
high income brackets who desire to 
assume some degree of risk, stocks 
with tax-exempt dividends offer in- 
teresting possibilities. 


Some Listed Companies Paying Non-Taxable Dividends 


oo 1949 Dividends ——-——_, -—— —--— 1949 Dividends --——-—_ 

Total Taxable Non-Taxable Total Taxable Non-Taxable 
American Cities P. & L. B. $0.79 $0.65 $0.14 Gt. Northn. Iron Ore Prop. $1.50 $1.07 $0.43 
Anaconda Copper Mining.. 2.50 2.34 0.16 Hartford Electric Light.... 2.75 2.42 0.33 
Atlas Corporation ........ 1.60 7 1.60 Inspiration Consol. Copper. 1.50 1.44 0.06 
Central Hudson G. & E.... = 0.52 0.47 0.05 New Jersey Zinc.......... 2.75 1.70 1.05 
Cagle Gopper ........¢.... 300 2.51 0.49 Pennroad Corporation .... 0.50 0.50 
Genl. Precision Equipment. 1.00 1.00 pees ee eee ee a3) 0.89 
Gorham, Inc., A. & B...... 0.25 0.25 Unie Corgoraten ..\..... O.10 0.10 
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Rail Traffic Under 


Year-Earlier Levels 


Adverse comparisons have prevailed this year even 


for commodities other than coal. Some roads report 


larger earnings, but few rail issues possess attraction 


uring the first nine weeks of 

1949, freight carloadings aver- 
aged about 702,000 weekly. This was 
not by any means a record level. But 
in the same period of 1950, average 
weekly loadings fell to 584,000 cars, 
a decline of almost 17 per cent. The 
factor chiefly responsible fer this dis- 
mal showing was, of course, the coal 
strike; in the week ended March 11 
carloadings were only 0.2 per cent 
below the year-earlier total, reflecting 
the resumption of coal mining opera- 
tions. 


Traffic Trends 


' During this latest reported week, 
coal loadings were 38 per cent higher 
than in the comparable 1949 period. 
Obviously, then, other commodities 
were moved in considerably smaller 
volume. This is not a new trend, nor 
is it subject to sudden reversal as 
was the prolonged subnormal level of 
coal loadings. In every category 
other than coal, freight movement so 
far during 1950 has been below 1949 
totals; the important and profitable 
l.c.l. classification showed a year-to- 
year decline of 12.8 per cent in the 
March 11 week and the drop amount- 
ed to 5.4 per cent for “miscellane- 
ous” carloadings, the largest group 
separately reported. 

As coal consumers attempt to build 
up their depleted stocks, rail ship- 
ments of this still-important fuel will 
continue heavy for some time to come. 
Ultimately, however, inventories will 
be rebuilt and coal carloadings will 
show a decline from current abnormal 
levels. « Unless other commodities 
show a compensating increase by 
then, the railroads will continue to be 
plagued by lower freight traffic and 
revenues than were obtained early 
last year. 

The drop witnessed thus far has 
not prevented a few fortunate carriers 
from reporting larger earnings even 
though practically all have suffered a 
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decline in operating revenues. Im- 
pressive gains in operating income 
were shown in January by the Santa 
Fe, Chicago Great Western, Dela- 
ware & Hudson, M-K-T, New Haven, 
Southern Pacific and Union Pacific. 

For D. & H. and New Haven, 
this was due primarily to lower main- 
tenance outlays. This factor also 
helped Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific; in these two cases and that 
of the Santa Fe another helpful fac- 
tor was the absence this year of 
the severe storms which crippled op- 
erations in January 1949. In none 
of these instances can the improve- 
ment be expected to continue indefi- 
nitely. Chicago Great Western and 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, on the other 
hand, achieved their gains by the 
more lasting method of paring trans- 
portation expenses. 


Comparisons Improve 


Although the year has started out 
badly for the railroads, freight ship- 
ment comparisons have improved 
considerably since last fall and by 
summer of this year they should turn 
favorable, with good prospect of re- 
maining so for the balance of the 
year. Last September, l.c.l. carload- 
ings were 22 per cent under year- 





N.Y. Central 


earlier totals, and in October the 
year-to-year comparison for “miscel- 
laneous” shipments showed a drop of 
24.3 per cent. 

Thus, the year as a whole should 
make a good showing when compared 
with 1949. This is cold comfort, 
however, since revenue freight ship- 
ments last year on both a ton and a 
ton-mile basis were the smallest since 
1941. The same was true for pas- 
senger traffic, both for persons car- 
ried and in terms of passenger-miles. 
There is practically no possibility 
whatever of a revival in passenger 
traffic to anywhere near the abnormal 
wartime levels, and the deterioration 
in the competitive position of the rail- 
roads in recent years as a result of 
repeated freight rate increases makes 
it doubtful that the roads can recover 
their freight shipment losses to motor 
and water carriers. 


Reductions Sought 


In an effort to do this, or to make 
a start at doing it, Eastern railroads 
have requested ICC permission to re- 
duce rates on certain steel products. 
Lost business in this category has 
been aggravated by the steel indus- 
try’s virtual abandonment of the bas- 
ing point price system. Even if the 
ICC grants this petition, however, the 
rail carriers will not regain all their 
lost business, much of it extremely 
profitable. Other difficulties also con- 
front them; for instance, operating 
employes want a 40-hour week (with 
no reduction in pay) similar to that 
granted the non-ops. On a _ long 
range basis, the latest boost in coal 
prices will probably mean a further 
permanent decline in coal use as more 
consumers switch to oil and natural 
gas. Any resulting gain in oil ship- 
ments by rail will be offset many 
times over—particularly for roads in 
the Pocahontas and adjacent regions 
—by loss of coal traffic. 

One important favorable factor is 
brought out very forcibly by compar- 
ing railway operating income and net 
income for 1940 and 1949. The form- 
er item was practically identical for 
these two years at $680 million plus, 
but net last year was $438 million 
against only $185 million in 1940. 
Fixed charges represent most of the 
difference between the two accounts ; 
these have been substantially reduced 
by refunding operations and by re- 
duction of debt, partly through re- 

Please turn to page 27 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 









"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


Abitibi P. & P. ? 

Price of 21 is moderate in relation 
to latest earnings, but shares have 
speculative characteristics. (Pays 50c 
qu.; pd. 1949, $1.) The 1946 reor- 
ganization restored earning power, 
permitting this prominent Canadian 
newsprint manufacturer to resume 
common dividends last year after a 21 
year lapse. All of the prior preferred 
shares were retired in 1949, and a 
gradual retirement of the remaining 
senior equity has been effected. Sales 
were off only three per cent last year, 
but high operating costs resulted in a 
20 per cent decline in net per share 
to $6.17. Subsidiaries also produce 
high grade papers and hydro-electric 
power. 


* Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 


Addressograph-Multigraph B 
Price of 49 is supported by in- 
creased earning power. (Pays 75c 
qu. plus Oct. extra; pd. 1949, $2.75.) 
The excellent results for the first half 
of fiscal 1950 indicate another good 
year for Addressograph. The sales 
potential has been expanded by new 
product developments, the latest in- 
cluding two new multigraph duplica- 
tors ; and factory production is sched- 
uled this year for the large account- 
ing-addressograph machine _ intro- 
duced in 1947 and subsequently tested 
extensively by banks and insurance 
companies. Foreign subsidiaries, 
which operated at a high level in 
1949, are likely to show further gains 
this year. (Also FW, Sept. 21.) 


American Smelting B 

Stock is a business cycle issue pos- 
sessing attraction on basis of com- 
pany’s strong trade position; recent 
price, 52. (Pd. 75c thus far in 1950; 
pd. 1949, $5.) As the result of de- 
clines in non-ferrous metal prices and 
shipments last year, earnings dipped 
to $8.22 per share from the $13.47 
per share reported in 1948. Drilling 
was commenced last year on com- 
pany’s Toquepala copper mine in 
8 


Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Peru, with completion two years 
away. Exploration of the Quellaveco 
copper property nearby may be com- 
pleted this year. In Mexico company 
reopened its Nuestra Sonora mine 
and drilling revealed a substantial 
tonnage of ore. A subsidiary which 
operates the Buchans mine in New- 
foundland has found new ore bodies 
which may extend the life of the 
property another ten years. (Also 
FW, Sept. 21.) 


Celanese B+ 


Growth prospects justify retention; 
recent price, 30. (Pays 60c qu.) On 
April 12 stockholders will vote on a 
proposed issue of ene million shares 
of a new $100 par preferred stock, of 
which only 505,000 shares would be 
issuable initially; proceeds would be 
used to continue the company’s 
growth and development. Also set 
for a vote is a proposal to cancel the 
Dreyfus contract through payment of 
330,846 shares of common stock and 
$1.5 million in cash. This contract, 
long standing, provides that the com- 
pany’s founders and their heirs in 
perpetuity receive a total annual pay- 
ment equal to six per cent of all divi- 
dends paid on Celanese preferred and 
common stocks. Cancellation of this 
arrangement would be to the com- 
pany’s benefit, and should be ap- 
proved by shareholders. (Also FW, 
Dec. 28.) 


Eastman Kodak A+ 

A strong growth potential is com- 
pensatory for the small yield; price 
46. (Pd. 90c plus 5 per cent stk. thus 
far in 1950; pd. 1949, $1.70 plus 5 
per cent stk.) Sales in the important 
camera division slumped considerably 
last year, but a-well sustained demand 
for other important products held the 
over-all profit decline from 1948 to 
7% per cent. Tennessee Eastman, 
the important rayon and plastic divi- 
sion, will erect a new $6.5 million 
plant in Texas, using petroleum as 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


the raw material. This additional 
diversification has favorable longer 
term implications as an important 
revenue source. Aided by a growing 
use of photography for industrial pur- 
poses, film sales should continue on 
a high level. (Also FW, Nov. 30.) 


General Tire B 


Improved industry outlook war- 
rants retention of the shares; price, 
23. (Now pays 25c qu.; also pd. $1 
extra in 1948-49.) Sales and profits 
of the mechanical rubber goods divi- 
sion and the Aerojet Engineering 
subsidiary improved in the fiscal year 
ended last September 30; however, 
low prices in the replacement tire 
market resulted in an over-all earn- 
ings decline of 79 per cent (from 
$7.33 a share in 1948 to 94 cents in 
49) even though sales dropped only 
13 per cent. The tire manufacturing 
subsidiary (Pennsylvania Rubber 
Company) lost $1.2 million in fiscal 
1949 and operations of this unit were 
consolidated with the 49 per cent 
owned Mansfield Tire & Rubber 
Company in order to increase effi- 
ciency and cut Pennsylvania Rubber’s 
costs. Mansfield Tire recently ac- 
quired Inland Rubber Corp. and will 
expand sales of the Inland line of 
tires and tubes. 


Kennecott Copper B 

Shares constitute a typical “busi- 
ness cycle” issue; recent price, 51. 
(Pd. 75c thus far in 1950; pd. 1949, 
$4.) Declining demand followed by a 
sharp break in copper prices, together 
with a strike at the Utah Copper 
Division, resulted in an earnings re- 
cession last year ($4.45 vs. $8.67 per 
share). In 1949, company produced 
about 872.5 million pounds of copper, 
19.9 million pounds of molybdenite, 
296,818 ounces of gold, 2.4 million 
ounces of silver and 5.6 million 
pounds of zinc compared with around 
one billion pounds of copper, 22 mil- 
lion pounds of molybdenite, 338,228 
ounces of gold, 2.8 million ounces of 
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silver and 15.8 million pounds of zinc 
in 1948. The demand and price struc- 
ture for metals have strengthened re- 
cently and early 1950 profits should 
better 1949 rate. (Also FW, Dec. 21.) 


McCrory Stores B. 


Shares (now 34) furnish a liberal 
7.3% yield on last year’s dividends. 
(Pays 50c qu. plus 50c extras in 1949 
and 1950.) McCrory’s capital ex- 
penditures aggregated $4.3 million 
last year, bringing the total outlays 
in the 1947-1949 period to $10.5 mil- 
lion; estimated 1950 expenditures 
equal $2.5 million, with the major 
portion to be spent to expand and 
modernize present stores. More than 
half of the company’s 201 stores are 
concentrated in the states of Penn- 
sylvania (57), Florida (37) and 
Texas (14). Sales in 1949 were only 
two per cent under the 1948 level, but 
earnings of $4.05 a share vs. $4.63 in 
’48 continued the leveling off in 
profits in evidence since 1946. 


Northern Natural Gas B+- 


Priced at 39, stock represents one 
of the larger natural gas pipe line sys- 
tems with favorable growth potential. 
(Pays 45c qu.) Company’s construc- 
tion program this year, entailing a 
capital outlay of around $51.8 million, 
will be financed through sale of $40 
million of debentures plus the sale in 
May of $10 million additional com- 
mon stock to stockholders on a 1-for-8 
basis. Gas reserves last year showed 
a gain of some 1.5 billion c.f. to a new 
high of 5.4 billion c.f. At present 
company is seeking FPC approval to 
value its reserves at a fair market 
price instead of on an original cost 
basis. Despite a moderate increase in 
net last year, management will seek 
new rate increases due to the in- 
creased level of costs pertaining to 
new construction, labor and purchased 
gas. (Also FW, Dec. 28.) 


Rayonier C+ 

Longer term outlook for the rayon 
industry gives these shares speculative 
growth possibilities; price 28. (Pays 
SOc qu.) Company’s highly purified 
wood cellulose has a ready market for 
use in rayon yarn, cellophane and sta- 
ple fibre. The brief but deep recession 
in those industries in early 1949 cur- 
tailed production of the pulp company 
during the late spring and early sum- 
mer months. By the year-end, how- 
ever, operations were at capacity, de- 
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mand continuing strong into 1950. 


‘The 1943 plan to build up timber re- 


serves is still in operation, and addi- 
tional forest properties and cutting 
rights were acquired last year in the 
Southeast. A new barking and chip- 


‘ping plant which will produce sub- 


stantial savings in wood and operat- 
ing costs went into operation at the 
Shelton mill late in the year. 


Reading Company B 

In view of improved earnings pros- 
pects, holdings need not be disturbed 
around current levels of 22. (Pays 
50c¢ qu.) Interruptions in the produc- 


tion of steel and coal, and a general > 


lower level of industrial activity, re- 
sulted last year in declines of 23 per 
cent in freight tonnage and 16 per 
cent in freight revenue. Uninterrupted 
coal mining production has now been 
assured for a considerable period, and 
earnings protection for the common 
dividend should widen. Thirty diesel 
locomotives deliverable this year will 
help reduce transportation costs, and 
fixed charges will be cut as additional 
progress is made in merging leased 
lines. Maintenance outlays (which 
were off only 11 per cent from 1948 
as compared with a 15 per cent de- 
cline in gross) should be more normal 
this year, bringing the rather high op- 
erating ratio closer to the average of 


Class I roads. (Also FW, Oct. 26.) 


Standard Brands B 


At 23, issue is moderately priced. 
(Pays 30c qu.; pd. 1949, $1.45.) Dis- 
continuance of the production and 
sale of cheese and of the distribution 
of frozen vegetables accounted in part 
for the decline in physical volume of 
sales last year. Net income, however, 
rose 12% per cent as lower raw ma- 
terial costs permitted a wider margin 
of profit. Operating costs declined 
for the second successive year, but 
the full effect of savings effected in 
the sales and manufacturing divisions 
will become more apparent in 1950. 
Capital expenditures of some $5% 
million in 1950 include the replace- 
ment and expansion of certain pro- 
duction facilities. Food supplies are 
increasing steadily, but the company’s 
brand names are well known. 


Studebaker B 


Introduction of lower priced mod- 
els points to increasing industry com- 
petition; price, 30. (Pd. $2.50 in 
1949; 60c thus far in 1950.) A new 


Custom series of Studebaker has just 
been announced which will be fac- 
tory-priced $75 cheaper than the De- 
Luxe line with which it is identical 
except for minor features; the new 
series will be priced slightly higher 
than the cheapest Chevrolet and lower 
than the most economical Plymouth. 
Studebaker increased its car and 
truck production 30 per cent last 
year vs. an 18 per cent rise for the 
industry as a whole and the company’s 
share of the auto market rose to 4.4 
per cent compared with 4.3 per cent 
in 1948 and 3.2 per cent in prewar 
1941. Thé.shares are selling about 
2% times last year’s earnings of 
$11.70 a share, which compared with 
$8.11 in 1948. (Also FW, Aug. 3.) 


United Air Lines Cc 

Although representing one of the 
leaders in domestic air transportation, 
stock is highly speculative; recent 
price 15. (No dividends since 1946.) 
Last year, from an operational stand- 
point, was the best in company’s his- 
tory. Profits equaling 88 cents per 
share were reported against a loss of 
72 cents a share in 1948... Total ton 
miles of traffic rose some 10.7 per cent 
while costs increased only two per 
cent. Also, on-time performance in- 
creased on the average of about 18 
per cent. . Despite the earnings im- 
provement, management is not satis- 
fied with present mail rates and in its 
petition for a permanent air mail rate 
will seek a higher return on invest- 
ment. In 1950 and 1951 company 
expects to make a capital expenditure 
of around $14.8 million for new equip- 
ment and facilities. (Also FW, Nov. 
30.) 


United Fruit A 

At 60, the shares yield 6.7 per cent 
on last year’s dividends. (Pays 50c 
qu. plus $2 extra in 1948-49.) Con- 
sidering that the company encoun- 
tered prolonged labor trouble as well 
as adverse weather conditions in 
South America, last year’s earnings 
of $6.25 a share vs. $6.81 in 1948 con- 
stitute an excellent showing. No new 
tonnage was added to the 52-vessel 
fleet, of which 36 ships are fully re- 
frigerated fruit carriers. In 1949, $21 
million was spent for fixed assets and 
outlays of $19.8 million have been 
authorized for 1950, with more than 
half of the latter amount representing 
unexpended balances from previous 
appropriations. 














Po as 


Kk companies have perked up a bit 
in recent months, though the com- 
plete picture of 1949 operations is 
still lacking since the industry is 
somewhat of a laggard in the release 
of both interim and annual reports. 
The nature of its operations is gen- 
erally cited as explaining why it is 
less prompt than industrial corpora- 
tions in this respect. For the time 
being, however, the slump which 
characterized results last year until 
along in the final quarter, appears to 
have tapered off, but the improve- 
ment is slight at the best and it can- 
not be said with any confidence that 
the industry has turned the corner for 
good. Difficulties still have to be 
contended with, and many of the in- 
dustry’s problems are yet to be solved. 


10% Decrease 


The better tone of reported earn- 
ings is not the result of better at- 
tendance at theatres—1949 audiences 
ran almost 10 per cent below 1948 at- 
tendance, which in its turn was 13 
per cent below 1947, and gross in- 
comes dropped last year from 1948 
totals. Costs have been cut sharply, 


arnings of the moving picture 


Movie Companies Have Drab Outlook 









Slump in earnings tapering off as film costs are 


cut, but audiences dwindle with TV rivalry on the 


increase. Court decree speeds theatre divestment 


however, not so much as the result 
of economies but because the high- 
cost pictures of 1947 and 1948 were 
finally amortized toward the close of 
last year, and from this stemmed the 
improvement in net results reported 
for the fourth quarter period—so far 
as they are available. Some compa- 
nies have yet to release later earnings 
than to the end of August or Septem- 
ber. Universal Pictures, which has 
no theatres, operated in the red in 
its 1948 and 1949 fiscal years, which 
end October 31. But without giving 
figures, Universal reports that it fin- 
ally broke even in the quarter ended 
January 31 of this year. 

Operating costs as well as amor- 
tization of films have been lowered 
also, but the experience of the past 
suggests that Hollywood may not be 
content long to hold a tight purse 
string when it comes to picture pro- 
duction. There is the constant urge 
to turn out spectacular films which 
will out-pull all other films at the 
box-office and enhance the prestige 
of producer and director, without re- 
gard to the relative importance of 
gross receipts and net profit. 

Explanations for the decline in 
theatre attendance are many, but the 
obvious ones are picture mediocrity 
and the lure of home television. The 
remedy for the first-named lies with- 
in the industry itself. With expan- 
sion of the areas within which tele- 
vision operates, its effect on theatre 
attendance has steadily increased, and 


the picture industry is endeavoring 
energetically to tie in with the new 
medium. Twentieth Century-Fox 
and Radio Corporation of America 
have worked for two years on a joint 
research program, which recently has 
been expanded, and RCA is about 
ready to deliver the first theatre TV 
system. Twentieth Century-Fox 
also has sought to augment its reve- 
nues by breaking into commercial 
telecasting, but a month ago with- 
drew its application for commercial 
TV stations in Boston, San Francis- 
co and Seattle, explaining it had de- 
cided to give up commercial televis- 
ing and to concentrate on theatre 
television, 


Legal Entanglement 


The industry’s biggest problem, 
however, has to do with the coming 
separation of its theatre business 
from production and _ distribution. 
The issue has been in the Federal 
courts since 1938 when the Depart- 
ment of Justice filed its suit to force 
the movie companies to divest them- 
selves of theatre operation. On Feb- 
ruary 8, last, the final decree was en- 
tered—Paramount and Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum already had accepted the 
court’s ruling. 

Paramount turned over its theatre 
interests last October 1 to United 
Paramount Theatres, Inc., and set- 
ting up Paramount Pictures, Inc., to 
carry on production and distribution. 
RKO has until May 8 to carry out 


A Look at the Principal Motion Picture Makers 


Years 
Ended 


Columbia Pictures ............ June 30 
REE BOIMO® oi oon aand Aug. 31 


+Paramount Pictures ......... Dec. 31 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ........ Dec. 31 
Republic Pictures ............ Oct. 26 
Twentieth Century-Fox ....... Dec. 31 
Universal Pictures ........... Oct. 31 
Warner Brothers .............: Aug. 31 





7— Revenues—, Earned Per Share-————_ 

(Millions) 7—Annual—, -—Interim——, Dividends———-._ Recent 

1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 *1950 Price 
a$53.3 b$18.9 $0.40 $1.08 cD$0.005 c$1.21 (e) $0.50 None 14 
al79.3 £38.0 1.31 g0.20 g0.32 $1.50 1.50 $0.37% 17 
Hage Sime + eae cox, oe j2.00 j2.00 0.50 20 
110.4 106.3 © 0.13 kD0.09 k0.49 0.60 0.45 None 9 
27.1 28.1 D0.41 0.05 it — eae None None None 5 
178.3 eke 4.30 k3.12 k2.80 2.00 2.00 0.50 22 
58.0 56.7 D3.59 D1.45 Fe rs Pee 0.75 None None 10 
139.9 135.0 1.62 1.43 m0.42 m0.44 1.25 1.00 0.50 14 


*Declared or paid to March 22. tNew company; earnings are pro forma. a—VYear ended June 30 of following year. b—Six months ended December 


31, ve: ‘$17.2 million in corresponding 1948-49 period. 
24 vs. $38.7 million in corresponding 1948 period. g—12 weeks ended November 24. 
ended September 30. m—Three months ended November 30. D—Deficit. 
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c—Six months ended December 31. 


e—Paid 2% per cent stock. 


h—39 weeks ended October 1. 


. f--12 weeks ended November 
j—Old company. k—Nine months 
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its plan for divorcing the two 
branches of its business. 

The decree entered last month re- 
quires submission within six months 
of plans for divestment of their thea- 
tre interests by Loew’s, Warner 
Brothers and Twentieth Century- 
Fox. Columbia Pictures, Universal 
Pictures and United Artists, which 
operate no theatres, are enjoined by 
the decree from any arrangements 
which would give them a voice in the 
management or profits of theatres, or 
from engaging in formula deals un- 
der which the fee for a film is meas- 
ured by its national gross receipts. 
While plans for divestment must be 
submitted within six months, another 
year or more may elapse before the 
new companies are organized and 
their shares distributed. ~ 

Over the years, the producing end 
of the business has not been consist- 
ently a source of profit, and picture 
companies have depended upon the- 
atre earnings for as much as 75 per 
cent of their profits. When deprived 
of this, they will be forced to hold 
costs to a minimum and to develop 
means for increasing film revenues. 
Management will undergo a severe 
test under the new order, but it will 
have the whole theatre field to work 
for sales. 


Keener Competition 


The theatres, on the other hand, 
when no longer connected with pro- 
duction and distribution may find it 
a bit difficult to operate as profitably 
as in the past. Competition for the 
neighborhood dollar will be keen, and 
being free to deal with any producer, 
theatres will be able to shop around 
for desirable films. .The extent to 
which the theatres may tie in with 
TV also will be a factor in promoting 
attendance. 

Shares of the motion picture com- 
panies are distinctly speculative, since 
results depend upon the ability of 
management to control costs and to 
appraise the box office appeal of at- 
tractions long prior to their appear- 
ance on the screen. Changes in con- 
sumer incomes, picture appeal, and 
such indeterminates as the counter- 
attraction of other amusements and 
of television influence theatre at- 
tendance. Additional uncertainty is 
imparted to the industry’s long range 
outlook by the prospective separation 
of production and distribution from 
theatre ownership and operation. 
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Titantum— 


Growth Metal 


Derived from an element widely used as a pigment, 
titanium metal has qualities which promise to 
greatly expand its applications in years ahead 


he recent formation of Titanium 

Metals Corporation of America 
—equally-owned by Allegheny-Lud- 
lum Steel Corporation and National 
Lead Company—underscores the 
growing importance of titanium, a 
non-corrosive metal that is much 
lighter than stainless steel and yet has 
comparable strength. Compared with 
aluminum, titanium is many times 
stronger and only 60 per cent 
heavier. Titanium Metals Corpora- 
tion will market titanium metal and 
its alloys, strategically valuable in jet 
engine parts and in the construction 
of supersonic airplanes and guided 
missiles where both strength and 
lightness in weight are essential. A 
new titanium alloy recently developed 
by the P. R. Mallory Company was 
termed by the Navy “as strong as 
high-strength steel and only half as 
heavy.” 

Although military uses for the 
metal are now preeminent, inasmuch 
as the cost factor is considered sec- 
ondary to performance, non-military 
applications are regarded as holding 
great promise ; these include parts for 
textile machinery, electrical and auto- 
motive equipment and turbine blades. 
In the immediate future, titanium al- 
loys rather than the pure metal will 
compete most effectively with other 
metals such as aluminum and stainless 
steel and their alloys. But the great- 
est expansion in the use of titanium 
as a metal awaits the day when its 
cost can be substantially reduced from 
the present $5 a pound to perhaps as 
low as $1.50 per pound, and this can 
come about only through large-scale 
production. 


Abundant Metal 


Titanium is found in relative 
abundance; it is the fourth most plen- 
tiful metallic element, ranking after 
aluminum, iron and magnesium. The 
most common source is ilmenite ore 
which contains iron ore plus up to 


60 per cent titanium dioxide, a 
white powder widely used as a pig- 
ment. Titanium dioxide is also found 
in rutile, an ore in which such ele- 
ments as iron, chrome and zirconium 
are also found. However, consump- 
tion of rutile in the United States is 
negligible, representing only about 
two per cent of the output of ilmenite. 
It is estimated that about 75 per cent 
of the titanium pigments derived from 
ilmenite is used in paint, varnish 
and lacquer; about 10 per cent in 
paper, two per cent each in floor cov- 
erings and rubber and the remainder 
in a wide variety of industries. Until 
recent years, an appreciable amount 
of domestic titanium requirements 
was imported, principally from India. 
However, ilmenite production in the 
United States rose sharply from 
23,297 short tons in 1941 to 278,610 
tons in 1944 and to approximately 
372,000 tons in 1948. The growing 
interest in titanium as a metal prom- 
ises continued expansion of ilmenite 
output. 


World's Largest 


As part of its cooperative venture 
with Allegheny-Ludlum Steel, Na- 
tional Lead produces titanium sponge 
or ingots of from 300 to 400 pounds 
by treating titanium-bearing ore from 
its ilmenite mine at Tahawus, New 
York, the largest producing mine in 
the world. Allegheny-Ludlum em- 
ploys the know-how and much of the 
equipment (such as electric furnaces ) 
normally used in its stainless steel 
operations to remelt the ingots and 
process them into titanium alloys, or 
fabricate bars, sheets, strip or wire 
products. Since titanium metal may 
eventually replace stainless steel in 
certain applications, the entry of Al- 
legheny-Ludlum (a major producer 
of stainless steel) into the field was in 
a sense a defensive measure. How- 
ever, the similar processes and equip- 

Please turn to page 26 
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Anti-Trust The Department of 
Cases Justice has lost none of 
Go On its original zeal in in- 


stituting anti-trust suits 
against corporate enterprise. In the 
past few months it has started a num- 
ber of new cases on the theory that 
the defendants are operating their 
businesses in restraint of trade. 

One of the most interesting cases 
is the one against the Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Company which was 
lodged on the grounds that the com- 
pany has made it impossible for in- 
dependent food merchants to operate 
profitably. The A. & P. has been ag- 
gressively fighting the Government’s 
charges and has carried the case di- 
rectly to the public through a series 
of newspaper advertisements, in 
which the company points out how 
the Justice Department has lost pre- 
vious similar suits, yet persists in its 
charges. 

As far as can be determined from 
the evidence that has been presented. 
the A. & P. is not charged with fixing 
prices. Quite the contrary, the com- 
pany is generally credited, even by its 
rivals, with bringing down prices to 
the consumer. Unless this general im- 
pression is falsely based, then we 
question whether the Government can 
sustain its allegation that “big busi- 
ness’ is detrimental to the public wel- 
fare. 

Speaking about restraint of trade, 
has anybody heard the Department 
of Justice suggest that we bring big 
unions under the long arm of our 
anti-trust laws, especially in those in- 
stances where a union (like the 
United Mine Workers of America) 
successfully paralyzes an entire indus- 
try and imperils the health and wel- 
fare of the whole nation? 

The A. & P. is to be commended 
for making such a heroic stand 
against charges by the Government 
which are designed to curtail its 
growth and operations. 
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Prevailing Considering the stress 
Fear placed by the sensa- 

tional elements of the 
Complex 


press on the develop- 
ment of the atom bomb and its latest 
progeny, the hydrogen bomb, there 
would appear to be no haven for civ- 
ilization should these hellish instru- 
ments of death be unleashed upon the 
world. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that fear is being engendered in so 
many individuals. 

Fear, however, can be man’s worst 
enemy for it can destroy his ability to 
think soundly and logically, and it 
can rob him of his stamina and cour- 
age. The late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt hit the nail on the head 
when he declared during the depres- 
sion years of the early ‘thirties that 
we have nothing to fear but fear 
itself. 

Despite what some of our more 
talkative scientists have to say about 
the potency of the hydrogen bomb, I 
cannot visualize the use of any man- 
made creation that can completely de- 
stroy human life. In view of all the 
hectic and sometimes abnormal think- 
ing in our times, it is refreshing to 
read what David E. Lilienthal, for- 
mer chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, has to say in reply to 
our prophets of disaster: that the 
people should forget them and go 
about their work normally. Or what 
General Dwight E. Eisenhower, pres- 
ident of Columbia University, says: 
that we should not go around with 
our tails between our legs but with 
our heads high and with courage. 

Here are the opinions of two rec- 
ognized world leaders who know from 
first-hand experience with top-secret 
matters that there aren’t the slight- 
est grounds for such fear about the 
atomic age. Personally, I reel that 
the yarns that the hydrogen bomb 
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will bring about the end of the world 
are sheer nonsense. It is about time 
that we banish our fear and the 
balderdash that brings it about. 


Our What sinister influence 
Cardinal overshadowed the birth 
— of the United Nations 


no one knows. But one 
fact of which we are keenly aware 
today is that a great blunder was 
committed when it was agreed to 
incorporate the veto power in the 
world organization’s charter. 

The veto power has been exercised 
so often by the Soviet Government 
that it has become more or less of a 
joke but, in a more realistic sense, it 
indicates to what extent the United 
Nation’s hands are tied in its efforts 
to bring about a meaningful interna- 
tional peace. 

Where was our statesmanship in 
the embryonic days of the United Na- 
tions? It shouldn’t have called for 
a very high degree of intelligence 
to sense that with such power a single 
nation could, according to its will, ob- 
struct the decisions of the majority— 
and this is just what has happened. 
Russia does not want anything or 
anyone to restrict her imperialistic de- 
signs, hence the veto is very much to 
her liking. 

Unless some means is found where- 
by the United Nations can be freed 
from the shackling veto, we fear that 
its efforts to maintain international 
peace will prove fruitless. As an or- 
ganization it will become as impotent 
as the League of Nations, whose in- 
spiring buildings at Geneva stand si- 
lent and useless. And the cardinal 
error responsible for this can be 
traced to San Francisco in 1945 when 
the Charter of the United Nations 
was drafted. How we are to over- 
come this major difficulty is an 
enigma and a nightmare to everyone 
who is truly interested in bringing 
about world peace. 
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Satisfactory Showing 
By. Retail Trade 


Business is good elthuaishs oneun volume is not at 
the peak levels enjoyed two years ago. Profits for 
leading companies should improve over 1949 results 


Ithough current retail volume is 
Avnet at peak levels, business is 
good measured by all statistical stand- 
ards. Estimates of results for 1949 
indicate that dollar sales aggregated 
approximately $128 billion, a decline 
of only $2 billion from the all-time 
high registered in 1948. Sales thus far 
in 1950 are slightly behind a year ago 
on a seasonally adjusted basis but 
forecasts point toward 
higher profits this year as compared 
with 1949, 

Not only are present sales and 
profits reports satisfactory, but the 
industry’s internal position is excel- 
lent. In recent months, prices have 
shown an appreciable degree of sta- 
bility and inventories are at. their 
lowest point in more than two years. 

The situation is far better than it 
was a year ago. At this time last year, 
retail trade was undergoing a sub- 
stantial readjustment. Although vol- 
ume was good, profit margins were 
being squeezed and income was defi- 
nitely trending downward. Recog- 
nizing the serious implications of 
these circumstances, inventories were 
pared and internal economies initi- 
ated. Such programs have borne fruit. 
Profits during the latter half of the 
year recovered from the depressed 
showing of the first six months and 
monthly sales comparisons improved 
as compared with those earlier in the 
year. 

Dollar sales of department stores 
this January lagged 1949 results only 
because of poor reports during the 
first week of 1950. The Federal Re- 
serve Board’s seasonally adjusted 
index of department store sales stood 
at 282 for the month: as against 295 
for the same month of 1949 despite 
the fact that volume in the week 
ended January 7, 1950 was 25 per 
cent below the comparable week last 
year. At no time since have sales for 
any week fallen more than five per 
cent from year-earlier figures. Feb- 
ruary results were within two per 
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somewhat ~ 


cent of 1949 and the first two weeks 
of March 1950 were practically un- 
changed from a year ago. © 

Continuance of large sales volume 
is indicated by recent economic fore- 
casts for the remainder of 1950. Gov- 
ernment economists anticipate a high 
level of business activity through 
1950 and into 1951. Some slowdown 
is expected this summer due to mass 
vacations, but a seasonal pickup 
should take place this fall and good 
reports are forecast for the coming 
winter. 

Maintenance of an excellent pace of 
business points toward good results 
for retailers. Sales are closely linked 
with industrial activity and its effect 
upon consumer incomes. The main 
determinanit*of “retail sales is the dis- 
posable income of individuals and as 
long as business conditions remain 
favorable, consumers will enjoy large 
spending power. 


Buyers Cautious 


Although the over-all pattern of 
retail sales has shown stability, buy- 
ing policies have remained cautious; 
ordering generally has not extended 
beyond the 60 day mark, holding in- 
ventories to modest levels. But with a 
firm price structure predicted for the 
coming months, some inventory build- 
ing is anticipated. 

Strongest segments of the industry 
in the current year have been the 
household equipment and _ television 
fields. Warm weather in the eastern 
part of the United States has been 
detrimental to certain soft goods, but 
residential construction with its ac- 
companying demand for ranges, re- 
frigerators and the like has been at 
the highest pace in history. 

Furniture sales have shown a per- 
sistent rise. Factory deliveries of 
refrigerators in January were 40 per 
cent above December; shipments of 
electric ranges in the same month 
gained 30 per cent over December. 
Household appliance sales are 22 per 


cent above 1949; factory sales of 
washing machines in January were 
almost 60 per cent ahead of a year 
ago. And television set sales have 
been 22 per cent higher than 1949. 

Poorest divisions have been those 
plagued by excise taxes. These por- 
tions of the retail field have been hurt 
by the vacillating position of Congress 
in respect to the lifting of “luxury” 
taxes. Prospective buyers have shied 
away from the purchase of furs, 
jewelry and luggage in the hope that 
legislation will reduce these taxes 
shortly. Wide circulation of reports 
that repeal of these levies would be 
high on Congress’ agenda caused an 
appreciable slowdown in buying of 
such items and pending tax bills, 
which include provisions for modify- 
ing luxury excises have prompted the 
public to further delay buying until 
the tax position of these products 
become more clearly defined. 

Jewelry store revenues have sagged 
12 per cent below year ago volume 
and luggage sales have fallen even 
more, latest reports revealing a de- 
cline of 16 per cent from 1949 totals. 

Owing to internal economies and 
improved inventory positions, depart- 
ment stores are in good condition and 
have been able to maintain better 
ratios of stocks to sales this year than 
in the initial months of 1949. Because 
of this, larger units in the industry 
should be able to make better profits 
showings than last year on equal or 
even reduced volumes of business. 
However, some of the smaller stores, 
which can pare inventories only at the 
expense of limiting the variety of 
their lines, will have difficulty in 
meeting the changed merchandising 
situation, 

Values are now more attractive 
than a year ago and consumer in- 
comes are expected to remain high, 
Demand should benefit from steadily 
increasing consumer credit and stable 
prices will be an aid to profit margins. 
Conservative inventories and forward 
commitments will reduce the number 
and size of markdowns. Thus, al- 
though sales expenses will not be 
lower than last year, better sales mar- 
gins should be the rule. Under the 
influence of these favorable factors, 
earnings of the leading companies in 
the first half of this year should be 
higher than for the same period of 
1949. Forecasts for the latter part of 
1950 point toward relatively good 
showings providing current rates of 
consumer income continue. 
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Usual earmarks of an approaching marxet turning 


point still are 


absent. Liberal yielding stocks ot 


good quality in best position for the average investor 


Although the Dow-Jcnes industrial average is 
within a few points of its highest level of the past 
20 years, the market continues to find it easier to 
advance than to decline. Out of the past 12 trading 
sessions, the price index has risen nine times and 
declined only twice, for a net gain of over seven 
points. Following the pattern seen so many times in 
recent years, the month-long sidewise movement 
that set in around the beginning of February took 
the place of the “corrective reaction” that used to 
be regarded as an inevitable occurrence from time 
to time in any major upward market move. 


That the market continues in strong technical 
position is indicated by a number of factors, among 
them the latest figures on the short interest show- 
ing an increase of 223,000 shares in the month 
ended March 15. Best quality stocks are prominent 
among the list of stocks making new highs each 
day. And purchases still are largely for cash. Bull 
market tops are inevitably characterized by a greatly 
expanded volume of margin trading, but the in- 
crease in brokers’ loans ever since mid-1949—when 
stock prices were at a four-year low—has been 
quite moderate. Of course, some currently unfore- 
seen development of adverse nature could make an 
appearance and halt the rising trend, but there is 
nothing on the horizon yet to suggest that a reversal 
is imminent. 


The earnings figures released so far indicate 
that last year’s aggregate results experienced a 
smaller decline from 1948 levels than had been ex- 
pected. Significant gains were shown by a number 
of important industries, including autos, chemicals, 
grocery chains, farm equipment, aircraft and air 
transport, offsetting a part of the declines shown 
by other kinds of businesses, with the net result 
that complete figures will probably show a drop of 
less than ten per cent from the previous year’s peak. 


First quarter earnings statements will start 
making their appearance several weeks hence. Nu- 
merous declines undoubtedly will be shown by these 
reports, but in most cases the causes will be found 
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in the strikes with which we have been plagued in 
recent months. If these work stoppages could have 
been avoided, earnings of most companies so far 
this year would have been close to the levels of 
twelve months ago. Of perhaps more importance 
than the earnings figures themselves is the confi- 
dence of management in the future, as reflected in 
the continued rise in the dividend tide. Dividend 
figures available for February show that total pay- 
ments in that month were five per cent greater than 


for February 1949. 


. The market trend continues to be encouraged 
by a favorable business background. In fact, nu- 
merous trade observers who a short time ago were 
looking for a let-down beginning about mid-year, 
now are increasingly confident that general activity 
will hold to high levels throughout the year and 
into 1951, at least. Some of the stimulants are 
artificial, the most important being the budget 
deficit. But artificial or not, there is no end in 
sight for this particular support, since a balanced 


budget at any time in the next few years seems 
highly unlikely. 


Expenditures on various kinds of foreign aid— 
economic and military—account for a substantial 
part of the Federal outgo, and although Congress 
currently is threatening cuts in this direction the 
indications are that appropriations for this account 
will be little changed from Administration recom- 
mendations. Economies effected in domestic ex- 
penditures doubtless will prove negligible, at best. 


The latter stages of a bull market witness a 
decided increase in purchase of speculative stocks, 
with interest shifting from the better grade issues 
to the low priced members of the list. But in the 
present instance, the emphasis continues to be on 
issues representing strong companies that are pay- 
ing good dividends. And stocks of this sort should 
comprise the bulk of the investor’s holdings, at 
least until there is a prospective change in the cur- 
rent situation. 


Written Marrh 23. 1950: Richard J. Anderson. 
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Selected Issues 

Simmons Company is being added this week to 
the list of “Stocks for Appreciation.” At recent 
prices around 28, the issue appears undervalued in 
relation to indicated earnings and dividend pay- 
ments and is suitable for inclusion in portfolios 
where capital appreciation is one of the major 
objectives. A discussion of the company appears 
on page 5. 


Dividend Payments Up 

Publicly reported cash dividends by American 
corporations in February totaled $213.2 million, 
up five per cent from February 1949, continuing 
the trend shown by January disbursements and 
suggesting that 1950 may prove another record- 
making year. Increases over year-ago figures were 
registered by all industrial groups except mining, 
paper and printing, chemicals, non-ferrous metals, 
and electrical machinery. Railroads, heat, light and 
power, and communications also failed to match 
year-earlier figures. In the three months ended 
with February, dividends totaled $2.24 billion vs. 
$1.85 billion in the corresponding 1948-49 months, 
the large totals reflecting the seasonally heavy De- 
cember payments and year-end payments made in 
January. 


More Freight Cars Ordered 


On March 1, 27,466 new freight cars were on 
order, a gain of 8,207 compared with February 1 
although still considerably under the total of 78,061 
a year earlier when deliveries were being made at 
a much higher rate. Only 4,617 new freight cars 
were put in service by the railroads during the first 
two months of this year, or only about one-fourth 
the year-earlier total. The freight car backlog, how- 
ever, is rapidly approaching substantial totals fol- 
lowing new orders by a number of railroads during 
March. 

The locomotive backlog continues to hold up, 
because of the trend to diesels. Of the 1,111 new 
locomotives on order at March 1, 1,095 were diesel, 
12 steam and four electric. This compares with a 
total of 1,495 on order at March 1, 1949. 


New TV Record 


The television industry continues to establish 
one production record after another. Average week- 
ly output during February was the highest to date, 
with 367,065 receivers produced by member com- 
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panies of the Radio Manufacturers’ Association 
which represents the bulk of volume in the trade. 
The February figure compares with 335,588 units 
in January and 118,938 in February 1949, gains 
of 9.4 per cent and nearly 200 per cent respectively. 
Recently revised statistics for 1949 output now 
show that output of television sets last year slightly 
exceeded three million compared with the 2.8 mil- 
lion figure previously announced. 

Radio receiver production has recently continued 
at the high level attained during the last quarter 
of 1949, with 750,393 sets produced by RMA com- 
panies during February, a 4.7 per cent increase 
over the 716,538 shown for February 1949. 


Farm Income Off 


Cash receipts of farmers are following the de- 
clining pattern that had been forecast for this year. 
Farmers are expected to receive $1.7 billion in 
March from sale of their products, according to 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates, seven 
per cent less than the same month of 1949, and 
prospective first quarter totals of $2.2 billion in 
crop receipts and $3.4 billion for livestock market- 
ings are two and six per cent respectively under 
year-ago figures. These statistics indicate that mer- 
chandisers of all sorts who cater to the farm trade 
will find markets increasingly competitive in the 
fight to share the farmers’ dollar. Some decline in 
purchases will result from smaller cash receipts and 
buying will be more selective than in the super- 
prosperity period of recent years, forcing com- 
panies to step up sales efforts and promotional 
activities. 


Aged Whiskey 

For the first time in 31 years, eight-year-old 
bottled-in-bond whiskey, both rye and bourbon, will 
be available in all major markets after April 1, 
reflecting rising whiskey inventories that have been 
giving the trade some concern. The reported excess 
supplies are in the less-than-three-years-old cate- 
gory, however, and will not become a significant 
factor until next year. While aged whiskey inven- 
tories are unevenly distributed among individual 
distillers, the supplies and bottling requirements of 
the major units are in fair balance, and pressure on 
aged supplies has been lightened by withholding of 
four-year-old spirits in order to build up stocks of 
five- to eight-year-old liquor. Lower ingredient costs 
have widened profit margins, and with indications 
that the downtrend in consuming demand has been 
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arrested (with growing preference for quality whis- 
kies) an upturn in distillers’ earnings seems in 
prospect. 


Menswear Production Slumps 

Output of suits in 1949 was off 20 per cent from 
1948, according to preliminary production figures 
released by the Census Bureau. Total cuttings de- 
clined from 23.4 million suits to 18.7 million. Over- 
coat and top coat production was 19 per cent under 
1948 and wool trousers manufacturing was 17 per 
cent below year earlier totals. Dress shirt and pa- 
jama sales at the manufacturing level also slumped. 

At the retail level, menswear volume has been 
noticeably laggard. A recent survey by Dun & 
Bradstreet indicates that sales for the 12 months 
ended January 31, 1950, were 13 per cent below 
the previous year on a unit basis. Results for 
February and March also have not been encourag- 
ing and trade sources decline to forecast when an 
upturn may occur, 


Rise in Paperboard 


A more than seasonal rise brought paperboard 
production for the week ended March 18 to 23.3 per 
cent above the comparable week last year, with both 
new orders and unfilled orders also higher. The 
output figure for the week totaled 205,932 tons, 
an appreciable gain over the 191,702 tons of the 
week ended March 11 and an even greater increase 
over the 166,999 tons produced in the week ended 
March 19, 1949. : 

Domestic paper production, also, has been at a 
high rate since early January, and for the week 
ended March 11 output was equal to 102.7 per cent 
of theoretical capacity vs. 91.4 per cent for the like 
week a year ago. Ratios for prior weeks this year 
were 101.0 per cent for the March 1 period, 102.0 
per cent for that ended February 25, and 100.2 per 
cent for the February 18 week, not including mills 
producing newsprint exclusively. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Consolidated Edison has received Public Service 
Commission approval to purchase common stock 
control of Staten Island Edison from General Pub- 
lic Utilities for $10.7 million. 

Gillette Safety Razor earned $49.45 per share of 
preferred stock last year vs. $53.30 per share in 
1948. . 

Borden Company has purchased Buttermann Ice 
Cream Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Glidden stockholders of record March 15 have 
right to purchase one share of new stock at $28.75 
per share for each ten shares held; right expires 
March 29. 

Texas Company had sales of $1,077.2 million 
for the year ended December 31 vs. $1,080.8 mil- 
lion in 1948, 

Kennecott Copper had cash of $56.7 million and 
U. S. Government securities of $137.9 million De- 
cember 31 last. 

American Stores had sales of $32.3 million for 
the four weeks ended March 4, a gain of 1.2 per 
cent over the same 1949 period. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy seeks ICC per- 
mission to sell $25 million first mortgage bonds 
and use the proceeds to retire the 444s of 1977 as 
well as partial financing of new track laying pro- 
gram. 


Other Corporate News 

White Dental stockholders will vote April 4 on 
an increase in common stock to provide for pay- 
ment of five per cent stock dividend. | 

Blauner’s will redeem its $3 preferred stock 
May 1. 

Joy Manufacturing has received a contract for 
$1 million worth of equipment which is to be used 
to mechanize iron ore mines in France. 

Commercial Credit will redeem the 3.60 per cent 
preferred stock April 14; conversion privilege ex- 
pires April 4. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons fer 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


2.50% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 100 2.75 105 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 105 4.05 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 254s, 1970 101 2.70 103% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

3\%s, 102 3.05 105 
Goodrich (B. F.) 1st 2%s, 1965. 102 2.60 10214 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985 101 2.70 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 2%4s, 1970.. 102 2.60 103 


U. S. Government 2's 
Series G, 1961 100 


+Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes 
and are reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963.. 101 4.46% 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Ist mtge. 

4s, 1990 83 4.82 Not 
New Orleans Great Northern Ist 

ma, “A 100 5.00 105 
New York Central ref. & 

4%s, 2013 7.03 110 
Northern Pacific Railway ref. & 

imp. 444s, 2047 522 110 
Southern Pacific 4%4s, 1969.... 97 4.64 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 132 5.30% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 107 5.61 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 105 4.76 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 4.37 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum... 5.16 105 

Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 4.83 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum 4.49 100 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non- 

5.26 50 


Stocks For Appreciation 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected by 
cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those below. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“Common Stocks For Income” group. 


a —Dividends~ 
Paid So Far --Earnings~ Recent 
1949 1950 1948 1949 Price 


Allied Stores $1.50 c$4.41 c$2.80 34 
Bethlehem Steel . 0.60 9.36 9.68 35 
Columbia Gas System.. 0. 0.19 104 084 13 
Container Corporation... 4.00 0.75 10.12 846 45 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 0.25 3.07 cl.14 16 
Firestone Tire ‘ 2.00 g13.34 28.82 60 
General Motors k 150 9.72 1465 77 
Glidden Company j 1.20 a0.85 a0.70 29 
Kennecott Copper . 0.75 867 445 51 
Mathieson Chemical .. 2.12 0.62% 5.61 6.00 55 
®Simmons Company .. 2.50 0.50 7.10 450 28 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 ... b2.11 b1.82 28 
Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.60 0.40 c4.40 c3.08 24 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 2.00 0.50 c¢3.12 c¢2.80 21 

0.65 400 5.39 32 


a—Three months. b—Six months. c—Nine months. g—Years 


= Oct. 31. tAlso 2% in stock. @Added this week see page 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
. Dividends 


eee 
Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 


Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
Adams- Millis 1923 $2.65 $3.00 $1.00 41 
American Stores .... 1939 1.15 175 190: $32 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 4.50 150 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.70 0.60 51 
Consolidated’ Edison... 1885 1.70 1.60 0.40 32 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 2.00 74 
Freeport Sulphur .... 1927 2.37 4.00 13s. 
General American 
Transportation .... 1919 2.64 3.00 075 52 
General Electric .... 1899 1.59 2.00 1.60 47 
General Foods 1922 = 1.87 2.25 1:25 50 
Kress (S348) ois 1918 2.46 3.00 1.00 57 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.46 3.52 0.88 39 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 2.00 40 
Macy (R. H.)....... 1927 2.16 2.00 O50: . 2S 


* Also paid 5 per cent stock. 
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a minor place should be accorded the “Stock For Appre- 
ciation” type of shares. 

w————— Dividends ——____ 

Paid 1940-1949 Paid So Far Recent 

Since Average 1949 1950 Price 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 $1.96 $3.00 $0.75 49 
Mid-Continent Petrol.. 1934 1.99 3.00 0.75 43 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 1.00 32 
Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 0.30 25 
Pillsbury Mills 1924 1.60 2.00 0.50 34 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 0.50 39 
Socony-Vacuum 1911 = =0.71 1.10 0.2. 17 
Standard Oil of Calif. 1912 2.35 *4.00 *1.00 66 
Sterling Drug 1.82 2.25 0.50 38 
Texas Company 220 3.75 2.00 64 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.97 3.50 0.75 44 
Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.00 2.50 87 
United Biscuit 0.82 1.60 0.40 32 
United Fruit 2.03 4.00 2.00 60 
Walgreen 1.68 1.85 0.40 31 
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Laws and pressure from Congressmen and others ham- 
per budget-cutting—Color telecast hearings make little 


progress—Bill’s passage checks basing point lawsuits 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Hard in- 
deed is the life of a member of the 
Appropriations Committee. He 
stands to other Congressmen as does 
the credit manager to the salesmen. 
Before and during the hearings on 
appropriations, practically everybody 
made a speech or issued a handout 
that the budget could be cut several 
billions. The people who made the 
speeches are not on record as testify- 
ing where to cut and how much. On 
the contrary, the hearings are replete 
with names of Congressmen and busi- 
nessmen urging particular appropria- 
tions. 

Committee members are aware that 
everybody looks to them to keep 
down expenditures. But that’s pre- 
cisely what they can’t do. Laws call 
for crop supports, subsidies to air- 
lines, purchases of mining products, 
and many others. The Appropria- 
tions Committee can’t cancel laws; 
every now and then it got its ears 
pinned back by trying to. The 
Budget Bureau, moreover, is in ex- 
actly the same position. Both can 
merely check in a rather superficial 
way on how money is needed. 

The Appropriations Committee had 
to content itself with blue-pencilling 
minor proposals. It won’t let the 
Congressional Library spend $1,000 
to install a canned music system, 
which, according to the salesmen, 
» would raise the efficiency of the file 
| clerks. It won’t give the Army all 
the office furniture it asks for. It 
vetoes most of the proposals for new 
projects, some of which may be use- 
ful. 


Meanwhile, Congress itself is re- 
‘fusing to enact much legislation that 
yeasts money. Even farm support bills 
| -ave meeting resistance.. Welfare pro- 
si¢btsoscarcely stand a chance even 
iltkongh, on balance, Congress is Fair 
-Deahsminded. It’s natural that it 
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should be that way. There’s a sub- 
stantial deficit and wide pressure for 
tax reductions. 


The Federal Communications 
Commission, and for that matter the 
broadcasting industry, is not much 
nearer to dealing with color television 
than when the hearings opened. FCC 
members have spent hours watching 
the shows of CBS, RCA and Color 
Television, Inc.; they also collected 
about 33 volumes of testimony. And 
at thts point they are being told that 
the methods they examined and the 
opinions they heard all deal with sys- 
tems that soon will be obsolete. 

So the members wonder whether it 
mightn’t be best to lift the freeze on 
new black-and-white broadcasting sta- 
tions. The present schemes for color 
are all faulty: CBS sometimes blurs 
and doesn‘t allow reception on pres- 
sent sets; RCA is expensive and can’t 
use cable transmission; CTI has put 
on only imperfect performances. Hun- 
dreds of people still want to testify 
but, think the commissioners, they'll 
mostly repeat what’s already been 
said. 

Probably, the freeze won’t be lifted, 
because it’s embarrassing to retract. 
Yet, from what’s gone into the rec- 
ord, color television isn’t as good as 
the engineers expect it to become 
after more tinkering. Naturally, the 
engineers can’t state just how long 
they'll have to tinker; at least, their 
estimates vary from tomorrow to 20 
years. And Senator Johnson doesn’t 
want the public to buy sets subject 
to obsolescence. 


Enactment of the basing-point 
bill will pull the props from under 
many pending Federal Trade Com- 
mission cases. Now that the bill has 
gone through the House, the Supreme 
Court will probably hold up its own 
decision on a kev case—Standard Oil 





of Indiana. 
by FTC lawyers to the lower court 
decision on Standard. 


Other cases were tied 


The demand for a “middle class 
housing bill” arises partly because the 
building contractors don’t watch the 
market. Big Business employs thou- 
sands of analysts who pour over Cen- 
sus figures and continually ask for 
new ones; you know this because 
they come so much to Washington. 
They look for the saturation points 
on present products and for over- 
looked markets for new ones. Con- 
tractors do just the opposite; like 
comedians, they copy competitors. 

Statistics put out by the Labor De- 
partment show that most of the hous- 
ings units have but one bedroom. Cen- 
sus Bureau statistics show that there’s 
been a great increase in the two- and 
three-child family. People write to 
their Congressmen. This got the gov- 
ernment statisticians to compare the 
two sets of figures. So, various re- 
leases will appear showing that con- 
struction proposals are not geared to 
the actual demand. 

If contractors become aware of the 
fact, dozens of industries will benefit. 
Population figures suggest a great po- 
tential market for children’s bedroom 
furniture. There are the markets for 
carpets and rugs, for larger home ap- 
pliances. Possibly the alert sales 
managers in these industries will do 
some promotional spade-work of their 
own among the builders. 


One new tax, proposed by Sena- 
tor Gillette, is on foreigners’ profits 
on commodity trades in the U. S. 
What suggested it was the vast win- 
ter buying of coffee forwards for 
Brazilian account. The tax would be 
levied on the American brokers, who 
would pass it on to their customers. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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_ New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 


Fenderless cars, shorter hoods, 
more streamlining, improved visibility 
and greater safety are among the fea- 
tures envisioned by the boys of today 
for the automobiles of tomorrow— 
thousands of:.youths are currently 
busy at home designing model cars to 
enter in the 1950 Fisher Body Crafts- 
man’s Guild competition, deadline for 
which is July 1... . Don’t get caught 
short without nickels for the parking 
meter, now a fixed feature on the 
American scene—a small gadget 
trade-named Parknicks, attached to 
the dashboard of your car, will hold 
an adequate supply of change. ... On 
the technical side, a new hand-oper- 
ated Automatic Transmission Fluid 
Dispenser had been announced by 
Aro Equipment Corporation—it is 
said to meet the exacting demands 
for cleanliness and resistance to con- 
tamination that are established by car 
manufacturers and oil companies. . 
Our neighbors up North will soon be 
introduced to the first Nash automo- 
bile “built in Canada by Canadians, 
for Canadians”—it will be known as 
the Canadian Statesman. 


Chemicals ee 


A cleaner and deodorant line pre- 
pared for use by airlines is offered by 
Fine Organics, Inc.—most of the 
products in the line have the root 
name of Stratos plus a suffix to de- 
note the type or primary purpose. 
. . . Rustrem Clear is a new product 
which can be applied directly over 
rust without first cleaning the surface 
—although it will not bleed through 
when covered over with paint, the 
manufacturer cautions users against 
covering over with lacquer. ...A 
“banana skin” beauty treatment is be- 
ing used at the East Pittsburgh plant 
of Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
to protect the paint job on instrument 
panels as they proceed along the as- 
sembly line and until they reach the 
customer—as soon as the paint is 
dry, the panels are sprayed with a 
transparent rubberized plastic coating 
which is removed only after the unit 
has been installed and is completely 
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ready for operation. . . . Mites, tiny 
eight-legged pests that are the bane of 
every orchardist, can be controlled 
with a new insecticide which has re- 
cently been placed in commercial 
production by the Grasselli Chemicals 
Department of du Pont—the new 
insecticide not only is effective against 
the most harmful varieties of mites, 
but it also prevents re-infestation for 
several weeks. 


Drugs & Toiletries ... 


By next month druggists through- 
out the nation will be able to supply 
their customers with a new baby lo- 
tion said to be a wonder preparation 
for the prevention of impetigo, diaper 


jar call for removing the cream that 
has been applied with a tissue and not 
with water. With the her- 
alding of the spring season comes 
word of a basically new sunburn 
preparation compounded especially for 
skins which are extra-sensitive to the 
sun’s rays—made by the J. B: Wil- 
liams Company, makers of SKOL 
Suntan Lotion, the new product is 
trade-named SKOLEX Sun Allergy 
Cream. 


Gadgets... 


Although he timed it wrong for the 
season just past, an inventor in De- 
troit, Michigan, recently was granted 
a patent for a gadget that will permit 








Powers 
Hand-Type 
Mower 


An efficient power lawn 
mower can be obtained 
at considerably less 
cost than most such 
units by converting 
your present hand-type 
mower with the recently 
introduced LeJay 
MidgeTractor. To in- 
stall, simply remove the 
present handle on your 
hand mower, snap the 
power unit in place, 
tighten one bolt on 
either side and, presto, 
your power unit is 
ready for use. A prod- 
uct of LeJay Manufac- 
turing Company, this 
device also features a 
reverse mechanism. 








rash and other common skin ailments 
of infants—although its technical 
name consists of an array of 34 let- 
ters arranged in tongue-twister fash- 
ion, you'll be able to identify it sim- 
ply as Johnson’s Baby Lotion, a John- 
son & Johnson product. . . . Frances 
Denny, beauty specialist, has intro- 
duced a new cleansing cream for mi- 
lady which is said to be “new in for- 
mula, in appearance, in use, in re- 
sults”—known as Deep Down Cleans- 
ing Cream, the instructions with each 


us to sit back and relax while the 
doorsteps and walk are cleared o 
snow and ice—an electrically heated 
rubber mat with water runoff chan- 
nels, it has many practical applications 
such as on loading platforms, drive- 
ways, etc. ... In preparation for the 
pleasures of the season just entered, 
you'll want to look over the golf bag 
designed by -Atlantic Products Cor- 
poration which has two tripod-like 
legs so that it will stand up by itself 
while you tee off—trade-named Tri- 
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Par, it will prevent the aches and 
pains that usually result from con- 
stant bending to pick up the bag dur- 
ing a game, .. . Spray-painting way 
above the ordinary reach of your hand 
is simple if you use a new type of 
extension spray gun sold under the 
name of Eclipse—a product of Eclipse 
Air Brush Company, it is offered in 
lengths from four to twelve feet, in 
two-foot intervals. . . . A lunch kit 
with a built-in heating unit which can 
be operated on your automobile bat- 
tery will heat meat, vegetables and 
other foods in about 15 minutes—also 
available in a model that can operate 
on ordinary 110-volt current, the 
Electro lunch box contains two metal 
food containers, a compartment for 
bread and a bottle for beverages. 


Motion Pictures ... 


The significant role that petroleum 
and petroleum products play in our 
everyday lives is the subject of a 30- 
minute black and white motion pic- 
ture currently under production by 
Louis de Rochemont Associates—for 
16-mm. showings, the film is being 
produced for the Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute... . A docu- 
mentary color film on the experi- 
ences of manufacturers who sell to 
industry will be premiered in Los An- 
geles in June during the annual con- 
ference of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association—said to be the 
first movie of its type, it is being pro- 
duced by Putnam Publishing Com- 
pany with the cooperation of N.I.A.A. 
. . . Distribution rights to a series 
of 52 16-mm. motion pictures on na- 
ture and scientific subjects ranging 
from insect life to solar eclipses, and 


| produced by Paul F. Moss with John 


Kieran of “Information Please!” 
fame, have been assigned to Almanac 
Films, Inc., a new company which 
will specialize in the distribution of 
educational and information films— 
the first 20 titles of the series are 
now ready for distribution. 


Radio & Television .. . 


General Electric production lines 
are turning out six new television re- 
ceivers which will soon be shipped to 
distributors—one model features a 
12¥-inch picture tube and is the low- 
est-priced set of this type yet made 
by the company; the other five have 
16-inch rectangular black picture 
tubes... . At the Industrial Division 
MARCH 239, 1950 





INCOME: 


From transportation of freight, 
passengers, mail, express, etc. 

From other sources — interest, 
dividends, rents, etc......... 


Total Income 


EXPENDITURES: 





Payrolls, materials, fuel, services 
andl MRR. os oc sc acvidedouiind 
Interest, rents and miscellaneous 
services 


Total Expenditures 


eee eeeee 


NET INCOME: 





and other purposes 


eee ee ee ene 


freight revenues 


less than the 4.3% in 1948. 


record January 3, 1950. 














THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO. 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF 1949 ANNUAL REPORT 














For improvements, sinking funds, 


Year Comparison 
1949 with 1948 
$356,708,017 D $43,482,430 
7,067,637 | 537,820 
$363,775.654 D $42,944,610 
$321,895,524 D $33,301,182 
35,010,303 | 5,645,040 
$356,905.827 D $27,656,142 
$6,869,827 D $15,288,468 





Due principally to work stoppages in the coal and steel industries, 
were $39,728,935 less in 
Passenger revenues were $2,670,298 less. 


The 40-hour week established for certain classes of employees 
September |, 1949, and the increase in rates of pay, both recom- 
mended by the Presidential Emergency Board, were largely responsible 
for the high level of operating expenses in 1949. 


The return on the net investment of the Company in property 
devoted to public transportation in 1949 was 2.77%, or 1.53 points 

During 1949, outstanding System interest-bearing debt, including 
equipment trusts, was further reduced $15,041,414. 


A dividend of $1.00 per share on Preferred Stock was declared 
December 21, 1949, and paid January 25, 1950, to stockholders of 


1949 than in 1948. 


R. B. WHITE, 


President 











of Philco Corporation, production 
lines are busy on the Philco CLR-type 
microwave repeater which is capable 
of handling up to 32 two-way voice 
channels or combinations of voice 
channels—it is designed for operation 
in the 5925-8000 megacycle band that 
is available to common carriers, indus- 
trial services, broadcasters and Gov- 
ernment agencies. ... Emerson Radio 
& Phonograph Corporation offers a 
new table model unit in a mahogany 
cabinet which features an amplitude 
modulation radio receiver in combin- 
ation with an automatic three-speed 
record changer—in addition, it has 
added a small portable radio housed 


in a Bakelite cabinet to its line, this 
one priced at $16.95. . . . Radio Cor- 
poration of America’s industrial tele- 
vision outfit’ (which operates on a 
closed circuit) consists of a pick-up 
camera about the same size as an or- 
dinary 16-mm. motion picture camera 
and a 58-pound “monitoring” control 
box—the heart of this new industrial 
video set is a tiny tube called the 
Vidicon. 


Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested. 
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New York, N. Y. 
March 20, 1950 


Philip Morris & Co. Letd.. inc. 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, 4% Series, has been de- 
clared payable May 1, 1950 to holders 
of record at the close of business on 
April 17, 1950. 

There has also been declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share 
and an extra dividend of 75¢ per share 
on the Common Stock ($5 Par), pay- 
able April 15, 1950 to holders of Com- 
mon Stock of record at the close of 
business on April 3, 1950. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted at 
the Stockholders’ Meeting held on July 
10, 1945, no Certificate representing a 
share or shares of Common Stock of 
the par value of $10 each is recognized, 
for any purpose, until surrendered, and 
a Certificate or Certificates for new 
Common Stock of the par value of $5 
each shall have been issued therefor. 
Holders of Certificates for shares of 
Common Stock of the par value of $10 
each are, therefore, urged to exchange 
such Certificates, for Certificates for 
new Common Stock of the par value of 
$5 per share, on the basis of two shares 
of new Common Stock $5 par value, 
for each share of Common Stock of the 
par value of $10. : 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer. 
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CoMPANY, Inc. 


GOTHAM 
GOLD STRIPE 


BEAUTIFUL STOCKINGS 


New York, March 20, 1950 
The Board of Directors of the 
Gotham Hosiery Company, Inc., 
at a meeting held today, declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 
Twenty-five Cents ($.25) per share 
on its Common Stock, payable 
May 1, 1950 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
April 14, 1950. 

WILLIAM FELSTINER, 
Secretary 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 13 


Tue BOARD OF DIRECTORS ° 
has this day declared a regular 
semi-annual cash dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per share 
on the capital stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on May 15, 1950, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 17, 1950. 


E. E. DUVALL, Secretary 
March 22, 1950 
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Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 

















Population Growth 





Concluded from page 3 








of the “mature economy” concept 
during the ‘thirties was the drastic 
decline in the rate of population 
growth. The possibility that the 
economy will reach a point of stagna- 
tion has now been postponed for an 
indefinite period to come; such a de- 
velopment will almost certainly be 
avoided during the rest of the present 
century, at least. 

Continued substantial growth in 
population automatically creates new 
needs for business to fill—needs for 
additional food, clothing, housing, 
furniture, automobiles, utilities, per- 
sonal services; all the items in short, 
that human beings require. The re- 
lationship is so close in some cases 
that demand is commonly measured 
on a per capita basis: meat consump- 
tion, for instance, or the number of 
telephones installed, or the number 
of automobiles registered, or the 
number of pairs of shoes bought in a 
given year. 


Always Exists 


In other cases, the relationship is 
less direct, or entirely indirect (as in 
the case of machine tools or locomo- 
tives ), but even in these cases it still 
exists. As long as the population con- 
tinues to expand, sales will show a 
secular uptrend for existing busi- 
nesses and new firms will find profit- 
able opportunities in practically all 
lines of endeavor, whereas a static or 
declining population would preclude 
business expansion except through 
technological advances, unusual com- 
petitive success by some enterprises, 
or the development of entirely new 
products and industries. 

Ihe most immediate and direct 
beneficiaries of the high postwar 
birth rate will be the producers of 
baby foods, toys, children’s clothing 
and furniture, school supplies and 
similar items. As the latest crop of 
babies approaches the median age of 
the population as a whole (now about 
30), the emphasis will shift, at least 
temporarily. Some twenty years 
from now there should be a substan- 
tial increase in the number of mar- 
riages, which will be felt in the mar- 


ket for housing, furniture and house- 
hold appliances. Shortly thereafter 
there will be a new bumper crop of 
babies, and the cycle will start over 
again. 

Current population trends do in- 
volve some disadvantages. One of 
these is the added drain on our natu- 
ral resources. This imposes no in- 
superable problem, for advances in 
technology should enable us to meet 
most of our needs quite comfortably, 
but this process will require the in- 
vestment of substantial sums oi 
money in new equipment. Unless tax 
and other Government policies are 
changed, it is by no means clear 
where these sums will be found. 

Another problem arises from the 
decline in the mortality rate. As peo- 
ple live longer, the number of older 
persons will increase both absolutely 
and relatively. In 1900, those aged 
65 and over constituted only 4.1 per 
cent of the population, but they ac- 
count for 7.5 per cent today and this 
proportion is expected to rise to over 
11 per cent in 1975 and over 13 per 
cent in 2000. This will impose an 
increasingly heavy drain on the pop- 
ulation of working age. Attempts to 
solve this problem by granting large 
pensions to retired persons will, of 
course, not solve it at all; they will 
merely give the working population 
the choice of paying for these pen- 
sions by heavy taxes or by means of 
inflation of the price level. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more; or may be postponed. 


April 3: Adams-Millis ; Anderson, Clay- 
ton; Booth Fisheries ; Brockton Gas Light: 
Concord (N. H.) Electric; Fitchburg Gas 
& Electric Light; Rockland Light & 
Power ; Rose’s 5, 10 & 25c Stores ; Spring- 
field (Mass.) Gas Light. 


April 5: Amerada Petroleum; Atlas 
Powder ; Central Power & Light (Texas) ; 
Columbia Pictures; Dow Drug; Gamble- 
Skogmo; General Public Utilities; May- 
tag Co.; Monongahela Power; Roxy 
Theatre. 


April 6: Birtman Electric; Canadian 
Utilities ; Commonwealth Telephone ; East- 
ern Sugar Associates; Franklin Stores: 
General Industries; General Shoe; Gen- 
eral Waterworks; Kroger Co.; New York 
Merchandise ; Winters & Crampton; A. B. 
Wrisley Co. 

April 10: Dennison Mfg.; Divco Cor- 
poration; Chas. E. Hires Co.; Geo. A. 
Hormel Co.; McGraw Electric; Miles 
Shoes; Smith Agricultural Chemical; 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons; Wentworth 
Mfg.; Wilson & Co. 
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PUBLIC INTEREST 





During the year 1949 gross revénues 


amounted to $64,133,148. This money 

















on 


was used as shown below in terms of a 
single revenue dollar. 
Fuel and Purchased Energy 


Large capital expenditures for oil burning 
equipment brought substantially lower fuel 


2 4 5 V4 costs and enabled the company to pass along 


$1,030,000 savings to customers in reduced 
fuel charges. 


Taxes 

191% cents out of every dollar paid us by our 
customers had to be set aside for taxes. State 
and municipal taxes alone absorb 1014 cents 
out of every revenue dollar — making Boston 
Edison, for its size, one of the most heavily 
taxed electric companies in the nation. 


Operating Payrolls and Benefits 
Average annual earnings of our employees is 
now $3,565. This item totalled $11,827,544 
in the year 1949, an increase of $320,116 over 
the year 1948. 


Other Operating and Maintenance 
Expenses 

Careful management and slightly lower costs 

for certain materials reduced this item to 

$8,344,722 — a decrease of $21,254 compared 

to 1948. 


Depreciation 

An increase in depreciable assets made it 
necessary to increase the provision for 
depreciation in 1949 to $6,109,460 — an 
increase of $210,485. 


Interest and Other Deductions 
High credit standing, —— largely from 
the high ratio of equity capital to total cap- 
ital, enables Boston Edison to borrow money 
3.8 fg at very favorable rates. Thus interest on 
the $72,321,000 outstanding debt incurred in 
financing expansion and improvements to- 
gether with other deductions amounted only 
to $2,455,983. 


Dividends 
Dividends were paid to 25,059 part-owners at 
the rate of $2.80 per share. The total of 


10.8 4 $6,912,237 represents a ratio of 6.1% to 


capital stock, premium and earned — 
Current book value of common stock is 


$45.83 per share. 


Surplus _ 
0.4 f Balance for surplus was $260,131 — a decrease 
of $726,111 compared to the amount set aside 


in 1948. 
*1.00 





A Report 


on the year IQ49 


s a supplement to its Annual Report to Stockholders 
and to the Massachusetts Department of Public Utilities, Boston 
Edison Company addresses to its 430,000 customers this brief 
summary of its operations during 1949, with comparisons for 1948. 

Condensed Income Statements and Balante Sheets appear 
below. In the column on the left appears an explanation of the 
manner in which each dollar of revenue received from our 
customers was expended in meeting the costs of our service. 
These costs have increased greatly in the last ten years, and 
practically all of the increases are beyond the control of manage- 
ment. Yet most of our customers are paying less for each kilo- 
watthour used than they were paying ten years ago. This 
achievement has been made possible by the installation of 
modern and highly efficient facilities provided by investors’ 
money, with resulting savings in fuel and other operating expenses. 


BOSTON EDISON COMPANY 


James V. Toner, President 
Boston, March 21, 1950 


to Boston Edzson Customers 

















INCOME STATEMENTS (Condensed) 

1949 1948 
Gross Revenues F : : $64,133,148 $65,693,355 
Expenses: Operation and Maintenance 35,898,074 38,533,262 
Depreciation . 6,109,460 5,898,975 
Other Deductions . 2,455,983 1,962,402 
Net Income before Taxes 19,669,631 19,298,716 
Taxes . : ; : : 12,497,263 12,140,834 

Per Share of Stock. $5.06 $4.92 
Income Balance . ; : : 7,172,368 7,157,882 

Per Share of Stock. : , $2.91 $2.90 
Dividends x 3 a 6,912,237 6,171,640 
Balance for Surplus ; $ 260,131 $ 986,242 

aa BALANCE SHEETS (Condensed)-———~————— 
ASSETS 
Dec. 31,1949 Dec. 31,1948 
Plant Investment . . $240,098,710 $226,553,529 
Current Assets . 26,780,403 28,969,194 
Miscellaneous 1,778,773 2,836,229 
$268,657,886 $258,358,952 
LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock and Premium . . $102,822,347 $102,822,347 
Earned Surplus 10,304,016 10,043,885 
Bonds and Notes . 72,321,000 72,563,000 
Current Liabilities 20,259,661 11,173,537 
Depreciation Reserve 60,952,125 59,531,437 
Miscellaneous 1,998,737 2,224,746 
$268,657,886 $258,358,952 

















BOSTON EDISON COMPANY 


MARCH 29, 1950 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
AMERICAN-MARIETTA 


¢c OM PAN Y 


An increase in the quarterly dividend rate on 
American-Marietta Common Stock from 25c to 
| 30c per share was approved by the Directors at 
- a meeting held March 6, 1950. The Directors 
= also voted to pay dividends on the Preferred 
= Stock quarterly commencing August 1, 1950 
instead of semi-annually as heretofore. 


-_— Common Dividend 

The Directors declared a quarterly dividend of 
30c per share on the Common Stock, payable 
May 1, 1950 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 20, 1950. 


Preferred Dividend 
The Directors declared a semi-annual dividend 
of $2.50 per share on the Preferred Stock payable 
May 1, 1950 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business April 20, 1950. ; 

GROVER M. HERMANN 
President 


PAINTS + VARNISHES + LACQUERS + CHEMICALS 
ADHESIVES + RESINS + BUILDING PRODUCTS 

















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Divid ad No tice 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 30 cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable March 31, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close o: 
business on March 3, 1950. Checks 
will be mailed. 
































Treasurer 




















































SILVER-MILLER MINES 
Limited 


(NO PERSONAL LIABILITY) 
= NOTICE OF DIVIDEND —— 











NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend of 
Five Cents (5c) per share in Canadian Funds, 
has been declared payable on Saturday 
April 29th, 1950, to shareholders of the 
Company of record at the close of business 
on Saturday, April Ist, 1950. 


By Order of the Board 
JOHN W. TOVELL 


President 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
MARCH 7, 1950 





























ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 






























National Mfr. & Stores: .25c 








E.—Extra. * In Canadian funds. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
Stocks on major exchanges normally sell Hldrs 
ex-dividend the second full business day Cc Pay- of 
before the record date. eee able Record 
Hidrs. | National Shares ....... Se 4-15 3-3) 
Company i ON Nene Spt chop 4-a aa 3m 
Adams-Millis .......... 50c 5-1 4-14 Assoc. 454% pf....$1.12% 4-1 32 
American Molasses ....10c 4-3 3-27 | Northern States Pr. spars on 
Amer. Natural Gas.....30¢ 5-1 4-14| (Minn) ....... Ke 4-20 3.31 
Do 6% pf.......... 37%4c 5-1 414|~ Do $3.00 pf... ce 4-15 3.3 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.50c 4-18 4-6]. Do $4.80 pf........$1.20 4-15 33 
Anchor Hocking Glass..60¢ 4-15 4-5] o oi " 
ef ae eee 141° 38 | Saee 30 
Bickiord’s; Ime i... 220: $0c 1 ON cit Oita 4: i 
can MOTTE eee 25c «(5-15 5- 1 Park a Ti ee oe +1 
mgr ei Te oa, sai $1 428 4.14 Ae pega nc OEE Se 5-5 4-21 
S25 Se ene ee 48 46) Oe ee 
Carolina Clinch. & Ohio Philadetphia "Ca! 22 ea sh 
Rye scolds oldess2 $1.25 4-20 4-10| Do 6% pf.........: $150 51 41 
Celotex Corp. .......... 25c 4-29 4-7 Philip Morris & Co., Ltd75c 4-15 4. 
Central Aguirre Sugar 37%c 4-15 3-31 re % E75c 4-15 4. 
Chesapeake Corp. (Va.).50c 5-15 5-5 Do 4% pf..:......5 $1 5. 1 oe 
Chicago Corp,,.0<5..-+++: 15c 5-1 44101] Pierce Governor ....... 25c 3-30 3. 
City Stores ............ 30c 8-4 -& 6 | Plomb: Tool... secs. Ie 418 3G 
Do 6% pf. Cl. A......30¢ 5-1 4-6] Portland Gen. El......45¢ 418 3.31 
Club Aluminum Prod...10c 4-14 4-71 Republic Aviation : 
Moke ih iter epublic Aviation ..... 25c 44-15 4-1 
“cP a 35c 4-10 3.24 | Reynolds Metals 574% 
Consolidated Grocers ...25c 4-1 3-25 pt. Aohioge: gt” $1.37 4-1 3.21 
Continental Insurance ..50c 4-15 3-31 aan Diego we idee 4-15 3-31 
Dana Corporation ...... 50c 4-15 4-5 RO RNERN, 'Waene 
Do 34% pi. A....93%¢ 415 4.5 Fog es > pemenpe *30c 5-25 4-15 
Dunhill International ..25c 3-30 3-27 Do $0.90 af meal eon 4-15 3-31 
Easy Washing Machine Southern Calif ‘Edison oe +30 Me 
CLARE..........-: 25c 3-31 3-25} Do 4.48% pf 2 430 
Emerson Radio & Ph....30c 4-15 4-5 Do 4.56% AEP ata 28 4-30 4- 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire In- iinGil: Gea a 
SHANCE eon. ce cce 50c 415 3-31 6% pi. “a ad Lo bow 37%4c 4-15 3-31 
Firestone Tire & Rubber$1 4-20 4-5 Do 6% pf. A....... 37¥%4c 04-15 3-3! 
Garlock Packing ...... 25c 3-31 3-22 | Standard Pr. & Lt. 
Gen. Cable 4% Ist pf.....$1 4-1 3-29 je $1.75 5-1 4-15 
Do 4% 2nd pf........ 50c 4-1 3-29 | Steel Co. of Canada...*20c 5-1 4-7 
83 Public Service — Strawbridge & Clothier.25¢ 5-1 4-19 
“Gms iain 50 5-1 33117 
Do $5.50 pf....... $1.37% 5-1 3-31 Un Piece Dye Works ae ee 
uk gk  SYILEETTET ES $1 S-1 3-31 $4.25 pf $1.06% 4-1 3-22 
Gimbel Bros. .......... 2c 4-25 4-10] YS Envelooe a a 
Gotham Hosiery ......- Se S-1 414| 1S Suelo oe — <2 3a 
Grayson Robinson Strsi2se: 414 3-31 | — = Smelting fem Alise 4-15 3-27 
Do $2.25 pf......... 56%4c 5-15 5-1.| Vertientes-Camaguey ...50c 5-1 4-5 
Greif Bros. Cooperage Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 
oo iy, ele tains 44 3-27 4% pf. odweSesiese pees 25c 4-28 3-31 
Horn & Hardart Baking.$2 4-1 3-21 | Warren Bros. ....... 3 4-15 3-31 
Houston Nat. Gas...... 20c 3-31 3-17 | Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Tiliahe ZAR acc ccn dive 10c 5-20 5-2 0 wR bre 140% $1.4334 5-1 4-7 
Joplin Water Works Woodward Iron ....... 50c 4-5 3-24 
6% SE Oa $1.50. 4-15 4-1 Do 38e es Fa E50c 4-5 3-24 
Kidde (Walter) & Co..25¢ 4-1 3-23 wn P 
Knott Hotels .......... 65c 3-17 3-9 ccumulations 
Langendorf Un. Bak- : — Elec. Securities 
ene OTT 35c . 4-15 3-31 DE. ioe sinew ad s2y's 10c 3-31 3-27 
ore Valley Coal re Central States Elec. 7% 

OE skinnmomeawneneee c - - he Fh satnuaaserdee 43 3-31 -15 
Lehman ‘Corp.’......... 30c 4-7 3-27 Do 6% pf. B....... ite 3-31 3 
Lima-Hamilton ........ 15e 64-15 3-31 Do .60 26. Sosessrs 37%c 803-31 3-15 
Linh OM non ones s 544 37%c 064-15 = 3-31 | Concord (N.H.) Gas 
Lit Bros. 6% pf...... $1.50 4-1 3-21 0 a veUpee SES LIL See 75c «(5-15 4-29 
Longines-Wittnauer . Iowa Electric 7% 

Wott 1nd basics bids 15c 3-31 3-24 Oe Be 5 LRM cet 87%c 3-31 3-15 
‘MacAndrews’& Forbes.50c 4-15 3-31 Do 64% pf. B....814¢ 3-31 3-15 
Do 6% pf........0. $1.50 4-15 3-31 | Merchants Ice & Cold Stor- 
Michigan Seamless Tube.10c 4-15 4-1 age 6% pf.......... $1.50 3-31 3-24 
Missouri Gas & El. Ser.$1 4-10 3-23 | Russ Building 6% pf..$1.40 4-25 4-10 
or Loan Society Omissions 

Me era ee Fe 5c 415 3-27 : 
aenenn ales | ‘ i American Car & Foundry 7%_pf.; 
ge cig + Saeed ee 3-31 | Botany Mills; Central Oil, Steel Prod: 
Nat'l Chemical & Mig..15c 5-1 4-14 | Ucts; Standard Paper Mfg. 6% pf.; U. 5. 
National Fuel Gas...... 15c .- 4-15 «3-31 Smelting & Refining. 
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Street News 





Declining bond market creates hazards for competitive 
bidders — SEC exemption rouses fears of price fixing 


he Government’s plans for deficit 

financing now being carried out 
are not dovetailing with corporate 
money-raising under the competitive 
bidding system. That system of com- 
petition is due for a severe test and 
most investment people realize that it 
is up to themselves to determine how 
many serious losses they must take 
before it is proven that bidding does 
not work well in a declining bond 
market. 

Losses since the first week of the 
new year have been serious for many 
underwriters and they realize that 
they cannot go on this way indefi- 
nitely. The Treasury admittedly has 
been forcing prices down in prepara- 
tion for the first piece of deficit financ- 
ing. The only chance underwriters 
have of making a success of issues 
bought under competitive conditions 
is to make a quick sell-out before the 
market goes against them. They 
have had little luck in this respect. 

The loss on the World Bank issue, 
actual and paper loss, was equivalent 
to the profit on upwards of $400 mil- 
lion of corporate underwritings done 
the competitive way. The Bank got 
its money cheap and said it was not 
worried. All the time the bonds were 
being held in restricted syndicate ac- 
count, the Federal Reserve was sell- 
ing the bond market down. The 
Government has a large and abiding 
interest in the World Bank. 


In exempting the sale of Equit- 
able Gas Company stock from com- 
petitive bidding requirements, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
reserved the right to decide whether, 
in the privately negotiated deal, com- 
petitive conditions are maintained. 
Security men feel the SEC’s position 
in this matter is fraught with danger. 

Will the SEC, in giving its final 
approval to an Equitable Gas arrange- 
ment, be deciding in effect what is the 
right price for the offering? This 
question has come up on a few occa- 
sions in the past without the SEC’s 


MARCH 29, 1950 


responsibility for price being tested. 
But there is always a first time. 
Would failure to disapprove be ac- 
cepted as backhand approval—of price 
and all other details? 


Retiring after his third consecu- 
tive term at the head of the govern- 
ing body of the New York Curb Ex- 
change, Edward C. Werle gained 
business experience from page boy to 
Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the country’s second largest secur- 
ities market. Last week, members of 
the Curb were hosts at a testimonial 
dinner given the former Chairman. 
Guests at the gathering—held in 
Rockefeller Center’s Rainbow Room 


—included members of the Securities 


and Exchange Commission, leading 
officials of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation and other organizations. 


When the New York Stock Ex- 
change nominating committee 
called a series of meetings of the 
membership to get suggestions on a 
slate of governors, there was much 
talk about a battle of some kind. It 
can now be said that the first meeting 
was attended by fewer members than 
usual and that there was not a word 
of criticism of anyone. 


The Comptroller of the Currency 
was a little embarrassed by the story 
of a ruling that would double the 
amount of loans a national bank could 
make to any one corporation. Up to 
that time, 10 per cent of a bank’s 
capital and surplus was the limit, and 
bonds or debentures were counted as 
part of that 10 per cent. It seems 
that a specific exemption had been 
made in the case of particular national 
banks participating in the $175 mil- 











NEW ISSUE 


The First Boston Corporation 





This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or asan 
offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


400,000 Shares 


Texas Utilities Company 


Common Stock 
Without Par Value 


Price $25 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, includ= 
ing the undersigned, only in states in which such underwriters are qualified to act 
as dealers in securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


First Southwest Company Rauscher, Pierce & Co. Inc. 


March 22, 1950 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Dallas Union Trust Company 
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ultimately determine stock values 


(d) Revised “Stock Factograph” 
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Common Stocks. Price alone, $1.50 
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Why Do Inves tors 


The trouble with most investors is they are inclined to 
evaluate securities on the basis of temporary market fluc- 
tuations rather than on the basis of their attractiveness 
from the standpoint of income, 
potentialities. FINANCIAL WORLD does not attempt 
to guess short swing market reactions—and we advise you 


The surest way to avoid costly investment mistakes and to avoid missing 
attractive investment opportunities is to keep better informed, week after 
week, on the outstanding factors that ultimately determine stock values 
and market prices. FINANCIAL WORLD is helping thousands of suc- 


cessful investors to do just that at minimum expense—why not you? 
For Real Aids to Sounder Investing 
Use Our 4-PART Investment Service 


A year’s subscription for $18.00 (less than 5 cents a day) brings you: 
(a) 52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” 
containing ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks) ; 

(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 
Book, 35th Edition, Handy indexed 
Quick Reference Manual, 288 pages (8% x 10% inches). 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $18 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, one year, 


with latest Revised 288-page FACTOGRAPH BOOK Free. 
(or, send $10 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 


EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS AT REDUCED PRICES 


LJ Check here (add 25 cents) for “12-Year Record of N. Y. Curb Stocks.’ Shows Price 
Range, Earnings, Dividends, Stock Splits EACH YEAR 1937-1948. Alone, $1.25. 


() FREE! Check here (add 25 cents) for “11-YEAR RECORD” (1937-1947) of N. Y.S.E. 


Note—What you pay us for a subscription (or our books) is a 
deductible income tax expense. 


Mistake 7 


safety and long-term 


and market prices; 
(pocket-size Stock Guides 


(Book sold 





(Mar. 29) 


[] Check here if RENEWAL. 
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lion debenture loan to General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation. Still, this 
left the state banks of New York and 
some other states at a disadvantage. 
In New York, the limitation is spelled 
out in statute and only the legislature 
can change it. 


A New York banker who made a 
recent hurried train trip to Texas, 
with three days each way to gaze out 
the car window and watch the abun- 
dance of everything, returned in utter 
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disgust with everyone who talks about 
inflation. He saw thousands of acres 
of maize which, as it was explained 
to him, is a third-grade feed that cat- 
tle will eat when they can find noth- 
ing else.” The maize, cheaper to raise, 
is just as. good as better crops for 
Government crop loans. He saw 
wheat stored in disused oil tanks for 
the want of better storage facilities. 
“You can’t have price inflation and 
that much abundance,” was his ob- 
servation back in New York. 





Titanium 





Concluded from page 11 








ment used in making stainless and iy 
rolling titanium products made the 
company a logical participant in the 
titanium metals industry. 

The titanium development spon. 
sored by Kennecott Copper and Ney 
Jersey Zinc near Allard Lake in Que. 
bec is somewhat analogous to the 
Allegheny-Ludlum-National Lead 
venture. In this instance, Quebe 
Iron & Titanium Corporation, two- 
thirds owned by Kennecott and one- 
third by New Jersey Zinc, is develop: 
ing ore deposits in Canada estimated 
ai more than 200 million tons, making 
this property the largest potential 
source of ilmenite in the world. Ini- 
tial mining operations will get under 
way next August and by mid-1952 an 
electric smelter now being constructed 
should be processing 1,500 tons of ore 
daily. An estimated $25 million 1 
being invested by the participants in 
this enterprise, indicating the impor- 
tance accorded titanium as a metal oi 
the future. 

Development costs will unquestion: 
ably run high before the bright pros- 
pects for titanium become a reality. 
But fortunately for the investor, he 
can participate in the growth of the 
metal without assuming the heavy 
speculative risks ordinarily associated 
with new undertakings merely by 11- 
vesting in such better grade equities 
as du Pont, National Lead and Ken- 
necott Copper. National Lead is al- 
ready the leading supplier of titanium 
pigments which contribute important- 
ly to its earnings; with a strong ore 
position, the company should remain 
well in the forefront in titanium pro- 
gress. Du Pont closely follows Na 
tional Lead as a producer of titanium 
from its ores, while Kennecott Cop- 
per promises to become a major fac: 
tor in the field with the huge titanium 
deposits of its Quebec affiliate. 

While uses for titanium metal are 
being explored and processes in- 
proved, the earning power and finan- 
cial strength of these companies more 
than offset the burden of costs whicl 
must be assumed, with the result that 
the risks ordinarily to be reckoned 
with in growth industries are to 4 
large extent by-passed. 
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Rail Traffic 





Concluded from page 7 








organizations. Total debt now 
amounts to only about a third of rail- 
road property investment, against 
one-half ten years ago. 

Some of the stronger roads will 
continue to report large earnings in 
both good times and bad, and profit 
margins of many will be improved 
further over coming years as the ex- 
tent of dieselization and other im- 
provement of equipment grows. But 
three of the strongest carriers— 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & West- 
ern and Virginian—depend very 
heavily on coal, and are thus subject 
not only toa long term decline in 
traffic but also to periodic interrup- 
tions. The position of Norfolk & 
Western is such that it can success- 
fully withstand these adverse influ- 
ences; this issue together with Santa 
Fe, Union Pacific and Louisville 
& Nashville just about comprise the 
roster of rail issues suitable for in- 
come purposes. 


New Issues Registered 


With SEC 


New Jersey Bell Telephone Company: 
$15,000,000 debenture 234s due 1990. 
(Offered March 15 at 102.457%.) 


Pennsylvania Power Company: $3,- 
000,000 first mortgage 234s due 1980. 
(Offered March 15 at 1014%4%.) 


Carolina Power & Light Company: 
200,000 shares of common stock. (Of- 
tered March 15 at $33.50 per share.) 


California Water & Telephone Com- 
pany: 35,000 shares $1.25 preferred stock. 
(Offered March 16 at $24.50 per share; 
also 50,000 shares of common stock at 
$29 per share.) 


West Coast Telephone Company: 35,- 
000 shares of common stock. (Offered 
March 16 at $30 per share.) 


Southern Pacific Company: $37,727,- 
600 debenture 3s due 1960. (Offered 
March 21 to warrant holders at 100%.) 


Howe Sound Company: 76,983 shares 
of 4%% preferred stock. (Offered 


March 21 to warrant holders at $50 per 
share.) 


‘ Pacific Power & Light Company: 
$9,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1980. Competitive bidding. 


Texas Gas Transmission Corporation: 
MARCH 29, 1950 








NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


THE DETROIT EDISON CO. 


General and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 
Series G, 3'2%, due September 1, 1966 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN er ve rene to the provisions of 
the Mortgage and Deed of Trust of The Detroit Edison Company, 
dated as of October 1, 1924, and of the Indenture dated as of 
September 1, 1936, supplemental thereto, to Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, as Trustee, The Detroit Edison Company has elected to redeem 
and pay, and will redeem and pay in lawful money of the United 
States of America, on May 15, 1950, all of its General and Refunding 
Mortgage Bonds, Series G, issued and outstanding thereunder. 


Accordingly, on May 15, 1950, there will become and be due and 
payable upon each bond of such Series G, upon presentation with 
all coupons maturing subsequent to March 1, 1950, at the principal 
office of the Trustee, Bankers Trust Company, Corporate Trust 
Department, 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y., the principal 
amount thereof, together with accrued interest to May 15, 1950, 
and a premium of 414% of the principal amount of each such bond. 
From and after May 15, 1950, interest on such bonds will cease to 
accrue, the coupons for interest maturing subsequent to that date 
will be void and such bonds and coupons will cease to be entitled 
to the benefit of the lien of said Mortgage and Deed of Trust. 


Bonds presented for redemption should have attached all coupons 
maturing after March 1, 1950. The March 1, 1950 coupons apper- 
taining to such bonds should be detached and presented for collec- 
tion in the usual manner. 

In case registered bonds are presented and payment to other than 
the registered holder is desired the transfer tax due must be paid 
and the bonds must be assigned in blank or accompanied by properly 


Dated, March 15, 1950 


be attached to the bonds. 








executed instruments of assignment in blank. 


THE DETROIT EDISON CO. 


By Arthur S. Albright, Treasurer. 


NOTICE OF PRIOR PAYMENT 


The Detroit Edison Company has instructed Bankers Trust 
Company to pay on and after March 15, 1950 the principal of 
and premium and accrued interest to May 15, 1950 on any of 
said bonds which are presented at the Corporate Trust Depart- 
ment of Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. Y. All coupons maturing after March 1, 1950 should 


As a convenience to the bondholders, arrangements have 
been made by Bankers Trust Company so that if said bonds 
and coupons are presented at the Principal Office of National 
Bank of Detroit, 660 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 26, 
Michigan, or at the Principal Office of The Manufacturers 
National Bank of Detroit, 151 West Fort Street, Detroit 
31, Michigan, the holder thereof will receive payment in 
Detroit upon the terms above stated. 








213,306 shares of common stock. Terms 
to be filed by amendment. 


Delaware Power & Light Company: 
232,520 shares of common stock. To be 
offered to stockholders of record April 
5 at the rate of one-for-six. 


Lit Brothers: $6,000,000 of debentures 


due 1970. Terms to be filed by amend- 
ment. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 





4 Redemption 
Name Amount Date 


Amer. Tobacco Co.—deb. 3s, 1962 $282,000 Apr. 15 
Amer. Tobacco Co.—deb. 3s, 1969 168,000 Apr. 15 
Detroit Edison Co.—gen. & ref. 


ae. Se | Ce ee 35,000,000 May 15 
Houston Lighting & Power Co.— 

.UUME Rh. Ue 15,000,000 Apr. 15 
National Vulcanized Fibre—deb. 

UREA RINE ka dwba id teed Cee 085 68,000 Apr. 14 
Southern Union Gas Co. — deb. 

Ry AD 1k ccd ceadleaeatwewd Js 3.679.464 Apr. 7 
Walker (Hiram) - Gooderham & 

Worts—deb. 2%s, 1966........ 16,776,000 May 1 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR 
COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a 

regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents a 

share on the Common Stock (increased 

from the former rate of 62% cents a 

share) payable April 25, 1950 to stock of 

record April 7, 1950. 

A. H. STONESTREET 

Secretary 
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Deere & Company 


Universal Pictures Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1911, Illinois, succeeding a business originally established 
in 1837 Office: Moline, Illinois. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in 
April. Number of stockholders (October 31, 1948): Preferred, 6,000; 
common, 13,300. 


Capitalization: 


NE BR I onc pd oben ss dee Shenless pomeweeks wae owe > bees eee $19,500,000 
OT See 2p , LOOD DEED, cos 0 sccassuneeckasee doa ngaeney oes 1,543,000 shs 
CREED GREK TD DRED ins 60nd veins dicandesdulenceebetwen's a ee 3,004,362 shs 


*Non callable. 


(DE) 


Business: The second largest U. S. manufacturer of general 
agricultural implements, including a complete line of farm 
tractors, planting and harvesting machinery and gasoline en- 
gines. Pioneered in development of the steel plow. Dis- 
tribution is through 15 U. S. and Canadian branches, 55 sub- 
branches and numerous company retail and service stores. 

Management: Aggressive and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital October 31, 
1949, $173.5 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $50.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $21.0 million. Book value of common stock, $63.12 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since issuance; on 
common 1928-31 and 1937 to date. 

Outlook: Business frequently shows wide swings, being 
almost entirely dependent on farm income, which in turn is 
affected by weather conditions, government crop policies and 
subsidies. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of medium quality; the com- 
mon is a “businessman’s commitment.” 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
*tEarned per share.. $3.63 $3.32 $3.02 $2.27 §8$3.30 $4.73 $8.49 $12.42 
ttEarned per share.. 3.51 3.15 2.8 2.16 §2.46 3.90 7.16 12.09 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.35 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.75 5.00 
Ac weaascuseewe 27% 43 45% 47% 581% 46% 461% 43% 
SD incthesecseanune 18% 26 364% 395% 31% 31 31% 30% 

*Before inventory reserve yAfter inventory reserves. {Before special war 


and 
credits $0.65 in 1943, $0.53 in 1944, $1.00 in 
§ Revised. 


postwar reserves, debit $3. 83° in 1942, 
1945, $2.33 in 1946, $0.57 in 1947. 








Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corporation 





Incorporated: 1924, New York, as consolidation of Emerson Phonograph (ERP) 
Co., Inc. (formed 1922), and Emerson Radio Corp. (1924). Office: 111 

Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wednesday 

in February. Number of stockholders (May 15, 1949): 2,100 

Capitalization: 

Re SN ok sab cape pasosc bp been Snnacdues shee anestab 45s oeanaenbennnaeseel None 
See UE GS ook isn ciccbe aden cd es bsccwnentssubeo isenddeewses *300,000 she 





*In 1949, the Abrams family sold most of its 41% holdings. 


Business: The leading domestic manufacturer of small com- 
pact type radio receiving sets and an important factor in 
television receiving sets. Sells radio tubes and makes radio- 
phonograph combinations, loudspeakers, plastic articles and 
portable radios and phonographs. Assisting distributors in 
Argentina, Brazil and Mexico to set up assembly plants. Under 
1949 agreements, Canadian Marconi will make and Fairbanks 
Morse, Ltd., will distribute company’s radio and television sets 
in Canada. In 1950 started manufacture of 225 square inch 
projection-type television receivers. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1949, 
$9.7 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $6.0 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.6 
million. Book value of stock, $12.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Recent favorable earnings reflect expanding tele- 
vision sales, which offset decline in radio volume. Competition, 
however, is intensifying and company’s ability to sustain sales 
and earnings faces severe test over the medium term. : 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $0.82 $0.76 $0.91 $1.01 $1.68 $2.83 $3.00 $3.79 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None 0.13 0.45 0.50 0.55 0.95 0.92% $1.10 
i Bt Be hoe Be, List. N. Y. Stk. Exch. 135% 21% 12% 16% 18% 
rrr —— March, 1945 —— 10% 8% 6% 9%% 12% 








ye for 100% stock dividend March, 1948. fPaid 100% in stock. tPaid 10% 


in stock. 
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Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, to succeed a business originally established (UVL 
1909. Office: 445 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Annual meeting: ) 
Second Wednesday in March at 110 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Del. 
Approximate number of stockholders: Preferred, 1,100; common, 3,475. 

Capitalization: 

Ce ak ce ET OT, STOLE OLE OI OE br Reovews eSeeceee $11,033,833 
*Preferred stock — GR, CEEOO NED in isnince s caacmash< ee grey eae 62,980 shy 
Common stock ($1 par) ..........200+ SRE Oe: Oo34. cc teee Hbices 960,498 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $102, otherwise at $106 through March 1, 1951; $105 
through March 1, 1956; $104 thereafter. ftAlso 218,809 warrants outstanding (October 
29, 1949) to purchase stock at $10 a share through April 1, 1956. 


Business: Directly and through subsidiaries produces and 
distributes motion pictures under the Universal-International 
trade name. A pioneer unit in the industry. Studio property 
consists of 230 acres in Hollywood, Cal., known as “Universal 
City.” Owns no theatres. Active in 8 and 16 mm. film fields. 

Management: Has demonstrated its ability. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 29, 1949, 
$25.2 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $5.3 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$2.6 million; inventories, $22.9 million. Book value of common 
stock, $17.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1943-1948; none since. 

Outlook: Operational success is wholly dependent upon 
ability to keep a tight rein over costs and to produce a suffi- 
cient number of popular films. Great reliance upon foreign 
markets precludes the return of recent substantial earnings. 

Comment: Preferred stock is speculative; common even 
more so. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
*Earned per share... $5.34 $6.57 $5.15 7$4.86 $5.52 $3.11 4D$3.59 D$1.45 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 0.75 None 
RR rey ye 11 19% 26 48% 49% 29% 15% 12% 
SRM ace nkcusaa stuns 5% 6 18% 23% 25 18% 7% 7 





*On present stock. fIncludes 53 cents a share postwar refund. 


tIncludes $1.29 tax 
carryback credit. §Price range of voting trust certificates 1942-43. 


D—Deficit. 












The Wayne Pump Company 





Incorporated: 1928, Maryland, as successor to a company originated in (WNP) 
1891; reorganized in 1934. Office: 513 Tecumseh Street, Fort Wayne 4, 

Indiana. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. Number of stock- 

holders (January 1, 1950): 3,700. 

Capitalization: 

Long-term Gent osesccccnas eae onsen awn ice Rbes UMdbeskenecddesaenyesnes *$2,200,000 
Capital stock (31 DAE) Seb oes cscs nessun cieeseiudes tubgececedvioageses sus 289,659 shs 





*Debentures sold to insurance companies in 1948. 


Business: World’s largest manufacturer of self-measuring 
gasoline pumps, lubricating and filling station equipment and 
related products for service stations, garages and airports. 
Best known product is the computing and recording electric 
meter gasoline pump. Also makes air compressors, washers, 
lifts, hose reels, bulk pumps, aircraft refueling equipment and 
similar equipment for automotive, airport and industrial pur- 
poses. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital November 30, 
1949, $6.7 million; ratio, 7.8-to-1; cash, $2.7 million; U. 5S. 
Gov’ts, $175,000. Book value of stock, $24.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937-49. 

Outlook: Growing gasoline consumption is an important 
favorable factor, but sales and earnings frequently show wide 
cyclical swings. 

Comment: Specialty nature of company’s business dictates 
speculative rating for the capital stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Nov. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
*Barned per share... $2.82 $2.80 $2.60 $0.93 $4.39 $5.06 D$1.13 $0.41 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 0.25 
Bi 20a eerste. 18 26 31% 47% 47% 41 30% 17% 
Big. fi) s MSs. BR 11% 17% 23 30% 31 30 13 11% 
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*Includes Canadian division, but excludes English and Brazilian subsidiaries, x 
cepting dividend receipts of $0.47 in 1948 and $0.60 in 1949. D—Deficit. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 





ON COMMON STOCK: 1950 1949 

12 Months to January 31 

—~ BB Addressograph-Multi. .... $6.73 $6.19 

== @ Arkansas Pwr. & Lt...... p47.88  p39.13 

Black Hills Pwr. & Lt.... 1.81 1.90 

wan @ Cent. Vermont P. S...... 0.77 0.49 

VL Detroit Edison .......... 1.78 1.53 

) Ball River Gas Wks...... 227 2.08 

Haverhill Gas Lt......... 2.13 1.67 

Illinois Power .......... 3.00 3.21 

933 fe ndiana Gas & Water.... 1.87 1.42 

shy Me lowa Public Serv......... $2.29 41.70 

} chs HE Kansas Gas & Elec....... 1.48 1.34 

$105 MM Miss. Pwr. & Lt......... p52.84 47.97 

‘ober ME New England Gas & El... 1.48 1.34 

Portland Gen. Elec....... 2.53 2.28 

Public Service (Indiana) 2.49 2.65 

and jm San Diego Gas & El...... 1.39 0.68 

nal @ Southwestern Pub. Serv.. 2.79 2.78 

rty 9 Months to January 31 

rsal Crown Zellerbach ....... 4.99 5.32 

Ids. 6 Months to January 31 

949. fm Argus, Inc. ............. 0.41 0.11 

Pig We DIRDR SROMES 6 5 a cic dae os 0.62 0.85 

non @ Dist. Corp.-Seagrams .... 2.59 2.26 

Eureka-Williams ........ 0.26 D0.23 

ym- Froedtert Grain & M..... 0.76 1.26 

Hayes Industries ........ 0.78 0.72 

Don Ie Mik: dade tvweins D0.23 D0.26 

iffi- | King-Seeley ...... esses 2.68 2.20 

ign M & M Woodworking... 0.49 1.34 

" McAleer Mig. .......... 0.54 0.75 

ven @ Micromatic Hone ....... 0.18 1.00 

Royal Typewriter ....... 1.45 1.82 

8S errr er 2.78 3.13 

>K Waukesha Motors ....... 0.15 1.31 

hy Young Spring & Wire.... 5.38 3.72 

3 Months to January 31 

aay A Ottitn BeM sues ciuane, 042 1.17 

7 SNUG GH kcasisdweios 0.33 0.20 

tar We General Plywood ........ 0.03 D0.13 

Genetall “TRO Saiccsouwe ce 1.08 0.69 

Marathon Corp. ......... 0.86 0.86 

_. | Minneapolis-Moline ...... D0.70 1.23 

Pr repenre eee 0.28 0.39 

Oliwer GR cavecwineess 0.93 1.64 

mee @ Servel, Inc. ............. D0.46 D0.28 
NP) 

1949 1948 

12 Months to December 31 

0,000 [ Abitibi Pwr. & Paper.... *6.17 *6.49 

) shs Adams- Millis pe gbaigees 2 4.81 6.67 

Air-Way Elect. Appl..... 3.08 2.90 

Allis-Chalmers ........... 6.99 5.67 

ing American General ....... 0.14 0.23 

and @ American Ice ........... 1.03 0.98 

ate, We Americny WO. oo cea s. 0.44 3.30 

tule American News ......... 3.51 5.33 

ers, ‘mer. Smelt. & Rfg...... 8.22 13.47 

ani Amer. Tobacco ......... 7.90 7.58 

wate Anderson-Prichard Oil .. 3.81 6.63 

Angostura-Wupperman 0.29 0.31 

Armstrong Ce ee en os 5 6.57 7.54 

30, @ Barium Steel ........... 0.33 1.32 

gs. fe Beck (A. S.) Shoe...... 2.08 1.25 

Dreeae CA, scar ceann a 0.09 D0.99 

Briege I oe sos ck, 6.88 5.40 

om RRR 3.47 2.29 

ride | Eristol Brass ........... 0.23 2.05 

Brown Rubber .......... 5.07 3.34 

ites Brunswick-Balke-Coll. ... 3.67 5.04 

Bush Terminal Bldgs..... p13.58 p11.35 

VON JECROON 2. cceanene 3.52 5.16 

Carey, Baxter & Kennedy 1.21 2.72 

Ps Cent. Illinois Lt.......... 3.01 2.91 

Cent. Illinois Pub. Serv... 1.55 1.75 

0.25 C. I. T. Financial........ 6.81 4.57 

11% Cleveland Graphite Bronze 3.82 4.60 

Clinton Foods ........... 3.67 1.14 

, ex Commonwealth Edison .. 2.13 1.76 





@Quaaes 








EARNED PER SHARE 





ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 
Conde Nast Publ......... $1.55 
Dan River Mills ........ 2.09 9.92 
Dennison Mfg. .......... 2.95 3.33 
Detroit Steel Prod........ 4.68 7.49 
Doehler-Jarvis .......... 5.41 7.29 
Dominion Tar & Chem.... *3.42 *4.27 
Duke Power ............ 8.36 6.48 
DP GO. ntiwanidc cance 0.42 0.52 
East. Malleable Iron...... D3.55 6.34 
Elgin Nat’l Watch....... 2.03 2.14 
Emsco Derrick & Equip. 1.45 5.81 
SI ES ceo isd 0:80 a0 s 1.13 0.40 
First York Corp. ........ 0.03 0.07 
Florence Stove .......... 2.03 6.14 
Florida Pwr. & Lt........ p57.59 p48.13 
Foremost Dairies ........ 1.86 2.10 
Fuller (George A.)...... 1.94 1.13 
et) ees 1.73 2.67 
General Finance ......... 0.83 0.91 
pe EN pe 2.17 2.39 
Gillette Safety Razor..... 6.26 6.80 
Globe-Wernicke ......... 1.30 1.43 
Gooarsen (8, Fi). ....... 14.36 16.57 
Grumman Aircraft Eng... 3.19 2.39 
Hammermill Paper ...... 2.42 3.45 
Houdaille-Hershey ...... 1.68 2.95 
Hudson Motor Car....... 5.30 7.28 
pa 0.98 1.40 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply.... 3.02 5.51 
Klein (D. Emil) Co...... 0.40 0.47 
Longhorn Port. Cement.. 2.32 2.52 
Mahoning Coal R.R...... 54.38 55.29 
Maine Public Service..... 1.54 1.04 
Marlin-Rockwell ........ 7.75 9.82 
pO a ee ee 4.10 6.36 
) > er eaee ee 2.84 3.67 
Mesta Machine .......... 5.30 5.03 
Metal Textile ........... 1.67 1.07 
Murray Ohio Mfg. ...... "10.29 11.28 
Muskogee Co. ........... 2.53 2.20 
Nat'l City Limes ......... 1.75 1.97 
National Lead .......... 3.88 3.45 
Neisner Bros. .......... 2.18 2.72 
N. Y. Shipbuilding....... t 1.41 t 1.94 
No. Indiana Pub. Serv.... 2.23 2.18 
Northwest Airlines ...... 0.95 D1.51 
Ge DS akc ca nacsn-dé 0.11 0.08 
Ohio Public Serv......... 1.69 2.03 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel.. 1.02 4.02 
Powdrell & Alexander.... D0.37 pal 
Pratt & Lambert ........ 3.16 4.73 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt.. 1.67 1.63 
Reliance Mfg. ........... 0.97. D018 
Rheem Mfg. ............ 2.51 3.04 
Richman Brose: .......... 3.86 4.92 
Rockwood & Co, ......... 3.05 4.73 
Roosevelt Field .......... 0.07 0.06 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr..... 1.90 2.41 
Seton Leather ........... 1.00 1.64 
Smith (Alex.) & Sons... 1.19 7.16 
So. Indiana Gas & El..... 2.15 2.40 
Stromberg-Carlson ...... D2.06 2.49 
Sunshine Biscuits ....... 7.67 6.78 
Sylvania Electric ........ 1.82 2.84 
Tennessee Corp. ......... 3.26 3.76 
"PONE TRG vicmiwi-c oes. D1.80 5.77 
Timken Roller Bearing... 1.46 5.45 
Tobacco & Allied Stks.... 4.09 3.67 
Towmotor Corp. ........ 2.08 2.88 
‘Tromel: Mies. .cie5.....- 0.59 2.54 
Underwood Corp. ....... 5.26 8.19 
coo eee 3.69 6.51 
United Air Lines......... 0.88 D0.72 
United -Carpom  .cc....... 3.60 3.91 
United Elastic .......... 8.81 7.90 
La" ee 6.25 6.81 
U. S. Playing Card...... 5.76 6.10 
Velvet Freeze ........... 0.83 0.56 
*Canadian currency. t¢Pro forma. p—Preferred 
stock. t—Participating stock. D—Deficit. 
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CONNECTICUT 





WESTPORT 
AUTHENTIC COLONIAL 


Known American painter returning France offers 
colonial home, 1714, combining charm with planned 
modern comfort; 3 acres. Trees among Westport’s 
loveliest. 8-room insulated main house. Original 
massive oak beams and floors; 3 baths. Stream- 
lined kitchen including refrigerator, dishwasher, 
garbage disposal. Oil burner. Large detached 
studio. Detached 2-car garage. Tool house. Ask- 
ing $40,000. 
Box No. 593, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C.-6 


¥-acre spring-fed Lake 


In beautiful Ridgefield, 9 room colonial, 12 yrs. 
old, 4 bedrooms, 214 baths, living-room, fire-place. 
Set in 4 acres natural beauty, deep clean lake, 
swimming, fishing. Rumpus room with bar, 3-car 
garage, outdoor grill, newly decorated, oil heat. 
$27,500 

Phone owner, Ridgefield, Conn., 111 W2. 








NEW YORK 





BIRCH POINT. Camp on Long Lake, 30 min- 
utes Tupper Lake R.R. station. Electric plant sup- 
plies houses and grounds. Modern conveniences. 
Large sanitary barn. Main house has knotty pine 
paneled living room with large stone woodburn- 
ing fireplace. Five bedrooms, 2 baths, two guest cot- 
tages. All recreation facilities. Furnishings included. 


JAMES DOWSEY 
200 Plandome Road, Manhasset, N. Y. 





WISCONSIN 





ATTRACTIVE farm with beautiful home for 
sale by owner. A 63.76 acre farm with some cattle 
and machinery. Nine room, full basement, solid 
brick house with furnace. Barn has concrete floor, 
stanchions with drinking cups. Also other buildings. 
2 wells on place. Located on a County Trunk 
Highway maintained the whole year. A_wonder- 
ful retreat for anyone desiring to retire from 
city life. Write 


WM. KELM, R. 2, Edgar, Wisconsin 





NEW MEXICO 





ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
APARTMENT BUILDING 
Just Completed 


Located in the best section of the city, all apart- 
ments rented, with a tremendous waiting list. This 
is the only property of its kind in Albuquerque. 
Southwestern style, four large apartments of 2 
and 3 bedrooms each, beautifully built of hollow 
pumice tile, steel and brick, 30 ft. living rooms, 
wood-burning fireplaces, soundproof walls com- 
pletely insulated, large picture windows, beech 
flooring. All metal kitchens equipped with General 
Electric ranges, refrigerators and garbage Dispos- 
alls. Each 3-bedroom apartment has 2 baths; each 
apartment has central gas heating system; all are 
air-conditioned and each has an individual patio 
and garage. 7 
TENANTS PAY OWN UTILITIES 


Lawns are equipped with sprinkler system and 
property is being landscaped. 

This is a top grade investment netting an excellent 
return. Marvelous climate, and the city is growing 
by leaps and bounds. $45,000 will handle. Returns 
$700 per month. Price $75,000. 

Address, P.O. Box 4071, Albuquerque, N. M. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








BEST INVESTMENT ON MARKET 


1960 acres fully equipped—-self made. Peaches- 
pecans, 5 crops total $438,747. App.—profit $198,- 
576. New orchards to increase crop 50%—cattle 
can be added—make 5 big money crops. Due pay 
for itself few yrs., then due net $50,000 and more 
for generations. No children. reason selling. Will 
erect $10,000 hunting lodge for buyer and friends. 
Owner live near aid buyer. Ideal for one or small 
group. Low price $365,000, half cash to close 
deal, other half all cash next December. 

A. D. WILLIAMS, Owner 

Yatesville, Ga. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Beech Aircraft Corporation 





Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1936. Delaware, as successor to a company organized in 1932. (BCK) 

Office: East Central Avenue, Wichita, Kan. Annual meeting: Second 

— in December Number of stockholders (Novermber 15, 1948): 

v . 

Capitalization: 

RE REIGN 555 oS SOAS ow eels ceEEE GAG Co SERRE Sree wate Lae oo None 

RD Nt Re ND: hick coin ces wae tected op eee bak elcica seas *599,865 shs 
109,842 shares (19.3%) owned by President Beech, September 30, 1949. 
Business: A leader in personal and business aircraft. Prin- 


cipal models: single-engined 4-passenger Bonanza A 35 per- 
sonal and 2-place Mentor 45 (T-34) basic trainer planes; 
twin-engined 7- to 9-place Beechcraft 18 and new 5-6 place 
Bonanza 50 executive planes. Also makes spare parts and 
controllable pitch propellers, components for other manufac- 
turers and, added to diversify in 1949, farm machinery and 
jettisonable fuel tanks. Export and Government businesses 
are substantial, including steady Navy overhaul volume. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1949, 
$6.3 mil‘ion; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $1.2 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $1.2 
million; inventories, $4.2 million. Book value of stock, $14.07 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1942-45; 1948 to date. 

Outlook: While company occupies a good trade position in 
nen-military plane field, a greater volume of Air Force and 
Navy business would improve earnings prospects. 

Comment: The capital stock is speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 








Years ended Sept. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

Earned per share.... $3.01 $3.69 71$3.55 1$4.13 D$0.38 D$3.03 +t$3.69 $1.54 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 None None 0.67 71.00 

J es ae 7% 956 9% 115 205% 8 10% 10% 

ee 4% 4% 5% 6% 7% 3% 5% 6% 
Adjusted for 50% stock dividend in 1949. +After renegotiation. Revised by com- 

pany. §On New York Curb Exchange through July 26, 1943. {Paid 50% in stock. 

D—Deficit. 

Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co. 

Incorporated: 1920, Delaware, to take over properties of a 1908 consoli- (DGR) 

dation (principal constituent formed 1886): reorganized 1923 and again 

1947. Office: 1531 Stout Street, Denver 1, Colorado. Annual meeting: 

Second Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (March 4, 1949): 

Preferred, 2,956; common 2.795. 

Capitalization: 

RA RO TI oop uin eased xae pai o aos nniaescoweuse skh chide Mekaheswowee $95,668,690 

Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. ($100. par) <.<...5.is ec cccveesscseveveces 325,313 shs 

CRON RE AE INNS, ks cs hicdo earns sce hw sae Sea bases 6th cae easeaee 351,677 shs 





Callable at $100; dividends cumulative to the extent 


" earned and not paid; con- 
vertible into common stock share for share. 






Business: Operates 2,500 miles of line, extending from 
Denver and Pueblo, Colo., to Salt Lake City and Ogden, Utah; 
with merged Denver & Salt Lake Ry. and Dotsero Cut-off, 
company has a short route between Denver and Salt Lake 
City, an’ important transcontinental link. Mine products, 
manufactures and miscellaneous items are important to freight 
revenue. 


Managment: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $22.9 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$23.0 million. Book value of common stock, $139.64 per share. 

Dividend Record: Accumulation on present preferred stock 
cleared in 1948; common payments 1948 to date. 


Outlook: Importance of coal, iron and steel traffic operate 
for considerable cyclical variation in revenues; the highly 
leveraged capitalization magnifies the changes in earnings, 
particularly on the junior stock. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 








Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

*Earned per share... $36.43 $19.22 $9.60 D$17.75 D$8.94 $7.05 $15.31 $6.33 

Dividends paid ..... None None None None None None 2.00 2.00 

band vehiweeun's Listed New York Stock Exchange—— 19% 39% 30% 

MO Bsreseseecdaedinn —————_——— May 6, 1947 ——_—_—_—_—_- 6% 14% 19 
In 1942-46, giving effect to reorganization plan. D—Deficit. 
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Incorporated: 1917, New York; succeeding a company founded in 1754. (DRS-A) 
Office: 787 First Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last 

Wednesday in February. Number of stockholders (February 2, 1949): 

Class A, 3,000; Class B, 350. 

Capitalization: 

Long term debt ....... fs casas teh oacaeehAnGan ees seee eer Ose ees. $2,905,000 
ee ee ee ee ere ror ee 432,542 shs 


Common stock Class B ($1 par) 


TEE T EE CE OE 188,626 shs 


Dividends must be paid on both classes of stock at the same time, each Class B 
share to receive one-half the amount paid on each Class A share. 


Business: America’s oldest paint marker. Manufactures 
paints, varnishes, enamels, lacquers and stains; artists’ colors; 
brushes, synthetic resins. Products are sold at wholesale and 
through 83 company-owned retail stores. Also makes finishes 
and coatings for variety of industrial uses. In August, 1948, 
acquired Bishop-Conklin Paint Co. of Los Angeles, Cal. Trade 
names include Devoe, Bay State, Pee Gee, Tuffkoatt, Jones- 
Dabney, Truscon, Beckwith-Chandler, Bishop-Conklin, 87, 
Super-Marble, Izaak Walton and Devran. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital November %H, 
1949, $11.6 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $4.3 
million; inventories, $7.7 million. Book value of class A 
common, $28.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Old common payments in 1894-1916 and 
1919-25; present “A” and “B” dividends 1925-32; 1934-38 and 
1940 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume normally reflects activity in building 
industry, which accounts for more than half of total, and 
demand for maintenance and renovation, which is largely 
governed by fluctuations in consumer disposable income. 

Comment: Cyclical character of company’s business renders 
shares speculative, but prospects over nearby years are favor- 
able. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A 


Years ended Nov. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share... $2.01 $1.88 $1.28 $1.88 $38.50 $5.62 $4.41 $2.52 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.30 1.30 1.60 2.60 2.00 
BR 3.056 sh Sates 83% 14% 16% 291% 3914 31% 28% 22% 
LOW © osasesuge te oie 55% 7% 11% 14% 23% 20% 19% 16% 


Adjusted for 2%-for-1 stock split in 1945. 





The Gabriel Company 





Incorporated: 1925, Ohio, as successor to a business established in 1904. 
Office: 1523 East 45th Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio. Annual meeting: Second 
Wednesday in March. Number of stockholders (February 15, 1949): Pre- 
ferred and common, about 2,800. 


(GRR) 


Capitalization: 


Suid Gabe SARINE: | EPS S os, ode Seto sic oss ek bathe as Sawiaeiena sss sec eens : $442,395 
SPrelerred Sop CoM ONT. CRO BR o.oo eas oe is wk pe le se hdc cu cg hele 89,468 shs 
Common stock (MO PAT) ......- ce ceeecccesccccsscecscccrecssccenssseerees 324,249 shs 





*Notes payable. 7Callable at $11 to February 1, 1951, $10.50 thereafter; convertible 
into % of a common share through February 1, 1951. 


Business: Company concentrates on the production of hy- 
draulic and aerotype shock absorbers for automotive vehicles 
and street cars, flexible metal hose, brass couplings, automotive 
and other radio and television antennae. Company also mer- 
chandises, through independent distributors, automotive coil 
springs and thermostats made by other concerns. 

Management: Has been more aggressive in recent years. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $1.8 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $445,944; inventories, 
$1.6 million. Book value of common stock, $8.86 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926 and 1942-49. 

Outlook: Company has improved its position through diver- 
sification of markets, but over-all operations will remain 
subject to cyclical influences. 

Comment: Stock is a business cycle speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947. 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $0.84 $0.64 $1.26 $1.09 $1.25 $0.95 $2.23 $0.86 
Div'dends ts pb 0.10 0.20 0.25 0.30 0.70 0.55 0.10 0.10 
BR osc etal aces 23, 43% 7 12% 15% 17% 10% Th 
ar saree 1% 2% 2% 6% 10% 8% 6% 4% 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Chrysler Corporation 


The Detroit Edison Company 





Incorporated: 1925, Delaware; successor to a consolidation of Maxwell (C) 
Motor (1912) and Chalmers Mo.or (1908); acquired Dodge Bros.. Inc., in 

1928. Office: 341 Massachusetts Avenue, Detroit 31, Mi-h. Annual meet- 

ing: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (November 15, 

1949): 66,404. 


Capitalization: 


Lott Gi GE...0« ciety ericeiterrsew re cteudes least Pier teres des ok oh ae Julde wh lan None 
ie ee re ore ern a ee rr er ee 


Business: One of the three largest manufacturers of motor 
vehicles. Products include Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and 
Chrysler passenger automobiles; Dodge “Job-Rated” trucks; 
Mopar parts and accessories; Airtemp heating, cooling and 
refrigeration equipment; Chrysler marine and industrial en- 
gines; Oilite powdered metal products and Cycleweld products. 
Unit sales totaled 1,330,938 passenger cars and trucks in 1949. 

Management: Exceptionally capable. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1949. $334.3 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $157.5 million; 
marketable securities, $165.4 million. Book value of stock, 
$54.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926 to date. 

Outlook: Strong trade position and aggressive sales pro- 
motion should enable company to maintain sales at high level 
despite keen product and price competition. Narrower margins 
are in prospect, though improved production procedures and 
new facilities are expected to offset to some extent the uptrend 
in labor costs. 

Comment: Shares have business cycle characteristics but are 
entitled to a high rating. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECOFD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1914 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share... $1.78 $2.68 $2.85 $4.30 $3.09 $7.72 $10.25 $15.19 
Dividends paid ..... 9 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 3.62% 4.00 5.25 
eee eee 351% 4256 49 70% 70% 66% 65% 68% 
BOW Ss ies ee 22 33% 38% 45% 37% 425% 50% 44% 


*Adijusted for 2-for-1 sto-k split in 1947. 





F. W. Woolworth Company 





Incorporated: 1911, New York, successor to a business founded 1879. Office: (Z) 
Woolworth Building, New York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 

nesday in May at Watertown, N. ¥. Number of stockholders (December 

31, 1948): 82,604. 

Capitalization: 

DE SI Se rita ab cdre Osta Rie Ra ea te eho ak aw Re oe ee *$" 903,562 
Capital stock ($10 par) -9,703,607 shs 


Purchase money mortgages. 


Business: World’s largest distributor of low priced mer- 
chandise, operating a chain of some 1,938 variety stores in the 


U. S., Canada and Cuba; 756 in Great Britain and Ireland. 


(through 52.7% owned Woolworth, Ltd.), and 44 in Germany 
(97% owned). English subsidiary is carried at $30.9 million 
but had a 1949 year-end market value of $194.8 million at the 
present exchange rate of $2.80 per £1. 


Management: Principal officers long with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $107.4 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $56.0 million; market- 
able securities, $3.7 million; inventories, $90.9 million. Book 
value of stock, $30.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912 to date. 


Outlook: Peak of physical growth has been passed, and com- 
petition with other chains has become important. Earnings, 
however, are likely to show above-average degree of stability 
over longer term. 

Comment: The stock is of investment quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
*Earned per share... $1.98 $1.93 $2.02 $2.07 $3.62 $3.69 $3.85 $3.20 
tEarned per share... 2.43 2.26 2.35 2.43 4.12 4.32 4.48 3.83 


Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.10 2.50 2.50 2.50 
ARTE woes eee 3 42% 44% 53% 62% 53 495% 495% 
TAME 55.53 aaverd cea 21% 30% 36% 40% 43% 43 41% 44 


*Excluding dividends from British subsidiary. Including dividends from British 
subsidiary but excluding equity in undistributed earnings ($0.05 in 1947. $0.13 in 1948 
at present exchange rate of $2.80 per £1); excludes also German subsidiary’s earnings. 
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Incorporated: 1903, New York, acquiring two established businesses. Office: 
2000 Second Avenue, Detroit 26, Mich. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday 
in March at 60 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Number of stockholders 
(March 31, 1949): 51,922. 


(DTE) 


Capitalization: 

SS | REED TER, Sp Ra Pe RET aa een ia ain eee ee er *$201.641,400 

Capital -stechk (S20 bar) ... « « cases esa UNE ee Rees Bus 7,697,173 shs 
Includes $46.6 million 3% debentures sold 19.8, couvert.bie imo common at $20 


from December 1, 1950 to June 1, 1958. 


Business: Supplies almost the entire commercial and resi- 
dential electric light and power consumed in Detroit and 
vicinity, serving a population of about 3.1 million. Revenues 
from utility operations: electricity, 96% ; heating, 3%; gas, etc. 
1%. In addition to automobiles and accessories, its territory 
is important in pharmaceuticals, varnishes, heating equipment, 
electric appliances, steel, rubber products, and office equipment. 

Management: Conservative; maintains good public relations. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1949, 
$28.7 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $5.7 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$19.0 million. Book value of stock, $24.13 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1909 to date. 

Outlook: Sales trends reflect industrial activity, particularly 
in the motor industry, as well as residential demand; benefits 
are beginning to be realized from major five-year construction 
inaugurated in 1947. 

Comment: Chief attraction of stock is for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $1.34 $1.63 $1.30 $1.25 $1.67 $1.59 $1.49 7$1.86 
Dividends paid ..... 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 $1.20 1.20 1.20 
eer rer 18% 225% 21% 25% 28 27% 21% 23% 
ere ee eee ee 14% 16% 18% 21 23 20% 20 20 


*On average shares outstanding. tPlus 10% in stock. 





Illinois Central Railroad Company 





Incorporated: 1851. Illinois; has operated continuously without reorganiza- (iL) 
tion. Office: 135 East Eleventh Place, Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meetivs: 

Third Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 

Preferred and common, 9,602. 


Capitalization: 


Pi MNO 6 ocaa wd aimingn/s $448.6 Seesaw Ream ne Mae h ee nabs e hana me .* $238 ,671,705 
Preferred stock 5% non-cum. cony. ‘‘A’’ 186,457 shs 
ee Ns co cc ache hutcaheseddawaes itendudenns aeanees> 1.357.997 shs 





*Under a recent exchange plan, company has effectively extenced the maturities of 
over $25 million of its long term debt. 7fCallable at $115; convertible share for share 
into common. 


Business: Main line of this 6,543-mile railroad system con- 
stitutes the shortest route between the Great Lakes and the 
Gulf of Mexico, connecting Chicago with New Orleans and 
other large cities in the South. Bituminous coal principal 
commodity hauled. Other items handled are farm products, 
lumber, petroleum, iron and steel and manufactured goods. 
An impending suit alleges $12 million preferred dividend 
arrears. 

Management: Well qualified; emphasizes industry relation- 
ships in road’s territory. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1949, 
$46.3 million; ratio, 1.7-to-1; cash and equivalent, $77.4 million. 
Book value of common, $220.17 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred 1922-31, 
resumed in 1948; on common 1852-57, 1860-1931 and 1950. 

Outlook: Territory served is growing in industrial import- 
ance and revenues normally should continue above prewar 
levels but constantly rising operating costs are an adverse 
factor. Rate increases tend to divert business to highway and 
water competition. 

Comment: Stocks are speculative, but sharp debt reduction 
has improved their positions. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $17.52 $17.68 $11.98 $7.58 $4.67 $10.25 $14.60 $11.01 


BGR ci cvinnc ccunee o- 9% 16% 23% 44 45% 32% 42% 36% 
EE vcxrendsdneenea 5% 8 10% 19% 18% 18% 27% 22% 


Note: Paying $1.50 common dividend July 1, 1950 (for first two quarters). 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


ea rn) ee ey i 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will 
be forwarded. 

Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. Confine each 
letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address. 

Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in ‘nm 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm 

* 


* * 


Personalized Investment Lists — A _ helpful 
booklet on “Individual Lists for Individual 
Needs” provides six investment portfolios, 
any one of which will serve the requirements 
of the average investor in achieving the ob- 
‘ jectives of income or appreciation, or both. 

® * + 


“Savings & Loan” Essentials—A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

* * * 


Security & Industry Survey — A quarterly 
forecast of financial and business conditions 
including individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener- 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available without 


obligation. 
a * * 


Double-Dividend a Month Plan — Investment 
program in sound dividend paying common 
stocks, arranged on a timing basis to bring in 
two dividend checks each month throughout 
the year — annual yield above 7 per cent. 


* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 

* * * 


New Plan for Stockholder Relations—An _ out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 


* * * 


Important Facts About Your Savings—W hat 
your money can earn in various ways, with a 
suggested combination of bonds, preferred and 
common stocks to afford a better-than-average 
return. 

* - * 


Guide to Security Buying—Pointers on the 
preparation of an investment program with 
a view to organizing a diversified list com- 
bining reasonable safety with a satisfactory 


rate of income. 
* * 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 
creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 

* * * 


Common Stocks & Cash Dividends — A new 
edition of the booklet, “Investment Facts 
About Common Stocks and Cash Dividends,” 
shows the average .cash yield of all dividend- 
paying common stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange for each year since 1940, based on 
year-end closing prices. 
a * * 


Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” ‘“Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 
* * * 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic service. 
* * * 


Hints on Plant Locations—New brochure out- 
lining available plant locations in progressive 
eastern state where labor supply, transporta- 
tion facilities and tax situation are favorable. 
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Adjusted for READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 

240 r Seasonal — 195 

ae 1935-39 = 100 \ is0 

185 

180 \ Tern vy. 180 

160 Ww } 175 

140 INDEX OF. 170 

120 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 165 

| Federal Reserve Board || 1950 

1946 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949! JFMAMS) JAS OND “ne 
Trade Indicators “Vs Wnt Mente Me 
TElectrical.Quteut CRW). ..... 00s cccccasncese 5,879 5,937 6,015 5,496 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 73.5 89.8 95.5 101.1 
Freight Gar Lipbdings.. .......06000ccceccsscecee 574,395 707,962 +700,000 607,767 
F 1950 is 1949 
Mar. 1 Mar. 8 Mar. 15 Mar. 16 
Cet RMON. nvecidsscvsessdes Federal $24,741 $24,493 $66,855 $62,359 
{Total Commercial Loans...}| Reserve 13,834 13,798 13,889 15,905 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,529 1,353 1,446 1,264 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities..... 94 - 36,774 36,463 36,877 33,112 
Demand Deposits ......... { Cities 46,926 46,711 47 236 46,182 
iMoney in Corctfation ..05.0555.056 6 bie: 27,060 27,105 27,023 27,500 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,265 1,115 1,194 1,078 





000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. tEstimated. 


Market Statistics —- New York Stock Exchange 

















Closing Dow-Jones _ March ~ ——1950 Range— 
Averages 15 16 17 18 20 21 High Low 
30 Industrials 207.46 207.89 207.57 208.09 207.78 208.27 208.27 19681 
20 Railroads 56.05 56.42 55.70 55.70 55.25 55.21 56.60 52.88 
1S Wtilities -...... 43.47 43.74 43.69 43.69 43.67 43.57 43.74 40.79 
GS Seoeks. ...4.,.;. 75.04 75.33 75.02 75.13 74.91 74.97 75.33 71.28 
f March ~ 
Details of Stock Trading: 15 16 17 18 20 21 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,830 2,060 1,600 610 1,420 1,400 
ee a 1,144 1,161 1,116 795 1,086 1,077 
Number of Advances............ 791 561 302 322 358 352 
Number of Declines............. 149 318 556 238 439 447 
Number Unchanged............. 204 282 258 235 289 278 
New Highs for 1950............. 108 126 65 29 76 66 
New Lows for 1950.............. 13 10 , 2 12 24 36 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 101.62 101.62 101.72 101.72 101.71 101.74 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $4,120 $4490 $4,980 $1,481 $3,610 $3,753 
c 1950— ~ -—1956 Range—, 
*Average Bond Yields: Feb 15 Feb. 21 Mar. 1 Mar. 8 Mar. 15 “High Low 
| Sere Tn: ae 2.546% 2.542% 2.545% 2.550% 2.548% 2.550% 2.542% 
ee dey | | ae 2.879 2.872 2.874 2.874 2.874 2.896 2.860 
eee er ee 3.238 3.231 3.233 3.217 3.223 3.260 3.217 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.83 6.80 6.77 6.78 6.66 6.87 6.66 
20 Railroads ....... 7.05 6.98 6.94 7.16 7.06 7.16 6.94 
QO NUbMIeeS: cists sss 5.46 5.41 5.42 $5.36 5.28 5.54 5.28 
90) SG0CKS |. <ce6h.0< 6.69 6.65 6.63 $6.63 6.52 6.73 6.52 
*Standard & Poor’s Corporation, j{Revised. 


The Most Active Stocks— Week Ending March 21, 1950 


Columbia Gas ‘System... 0.005 ci sees 2% 
United Corporation 


ee 


OP OE ie. ssi s cacy ane odsues ee fhaey 
Studebaker Corporation ................. 
Missouri Pacific Railroad 5% pf........... 


Radio Corporation of America............ 
American Water Works.............see0. 
RE rrr heey 4. 
Standard Gas & Electric $4 pf............. 
SOcony= VaACUGMT OW so ucts sores cde 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y.......... 
United Gas Corporation: 2.5 6. 366.066.0000% 


Shares 
Traded 
123,800 
118,900 
111,000 
103,600 
86,000 
71,400 
70,000 
62,800 
62,400 
61,600 
59,700 
59,400 





-— Closing ———, Net 
Mar. 14 Mar. 21 Change 
135% 133% —¥ 
3% 4% + % 
31% 32 + % 

27% 29% 42 
6% 8% +23% 
14% 14% + ¥ 
9% 11% +2% 
1034 11 + 
60 7034 +103, 
165% 17 + ¥% 
30% 31% + 5 
19 193% + % 
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How to Make the Most 
| Of Your Investment Opportunities 

































































ONSISTENTLY successful investment results are not a matter of luck; they 
depend on diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowl- 
; edge and experience to determine in advance just what changes should be 
“19 made to keep your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and in- 
96 dustrial pattern. 
ll y ae . 
67 To appraise accurately the significance of the various factors influencing security 
. values is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the facilities, experience and judgment 
16 of a well established organization, skilled in the analysis and determination of invest- 
359 ment trends. That is why so many investors have found our Personal Supervisory 
“> Service of inestimable value in helping them to establish and maintain an investment 
2 program exactly suited to their particular needs and conforming at all times to the 
132 economic outlook. 
178 In a matter of such vital importance you owe it to yourself to seek sound invest- 
ment guidance to preserve your capital and maintain your income. The knowledge 
that your investments are under the continuing supervision of an organization whose | 
sole job for almost half a century has been serving the investor will provide relief | 
from constant worry. You have the assurance that every possible precaution is being 
a. taken to safeguard your investment welfare by keeping your holdings adjusted to | 
81 changing economic conditions. | 
88 . . 
79 Under the guidance of our Staff you follow a carefully planned program with the | 
28 assurance that all new developments and potential influences affecting your security | 
s holdings are being constantly appraised. The changes in investment policy or in | 
i specific issues are recommended only after careful analysis of every pertinent factor. | 
tl Specializing in the planning and supervision of individual investment portfolios, 
447 | FinanciAL Wortp ReEsEaRCH BurReEAvu is ideally equipped to help you obtain far 
278 better investment results than would be possible without the benefit of sound guidance. 
66 aie ae » 
36 As a subscriber you have at your command the facilities, training and judgment 
of a large group of investment specialists—not the opinion of one individual—but 
74 the combined judgment of a well established organization devoting its entire time and 
753 energies to the analysis and determination of investment trends and security values. 
7 Year after year a large majority of our clients renew their subscriptions to our 
2% Personal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to join this group of satisfied investors 
’ and follow a carefully planned and supervised program in the future? 
| ecoeoeeveeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee82e 
| Mail this coupon for FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
= : 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
further information, 
. ; (I Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
0 or better still send us Investor.” 
et . : (1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and | 
nge a list of your holdings would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to | 
: 14 and let us 6 xplain how my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 
| % . C] Income [] Capital Enhancement C) Safety | 
2 our Personalized Su- It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
% pervisory Service will 
2 . De errr er rT Te Ser Te re tee ee eee EERE ETE LET | 
“ point the way to better | 
a investment results. ee Ge Ue Oo 6 E.OO OS 6 OR RE EHSO SG CORSE SSHROOCECE EHO RECO HHEKEHOHCHHEOERES | 
Pe bs | 
‘LD 
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LANE-WELLS COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1949 


SETTING a new record, consolidated gross income for 
1949 was $15,990,908, an increase of nearly 17% 
over the $13,687,230 reported for 1948. 


Consolidated net income for 1949 amounted to 
$2,273,910, or approximately $6.32 per share. This 
compares with $2,414,330, or $6.71 per share earned 
in 1949. The slightly lower rate of net earnings re- 
flects the added costs of Koneshot operations, the 
greater expense of doing business in Venezuela and 
higher wage levels and costs of materials in this 
country. 


In January, 1949, Petro-Tech Service Co., Lane- 
Wells affiliate in Venezuela, acquired the assets and 
business of Venezuelan Oilfield Service, C. A., which 
had been operating an oilfield service in Eastern 
Venezuela. On December 31, 1949, Petro-Tech ac- 
quired all of the assets, property, and license rights 
previously owned and employed by Seismograph 
Service Corporation of Delaware in its well logging 
and jet perforating business in Venezuela. This ac- 
quisition should result in an appreciable increase in 
Petro-Tech’s Venezuelan perforating business and 
also enable it to meet the increased demand of the 
Venezuelan oil industry for radioactivity well logging 
services. 


To serve the rapidly expanding oil industry in 
Western Canada, a wholly owned subsidiary, Lane- 
Wells Canadian Company, was incorporated in July, 
1949, with headquarters and operating base in 
Edmonton, Alberta, and a sales office in Calgary, 
Alberta. 


Net investment in property, plant and equipment 
at the end of the year was $7,437,182, an increase 
of $1,529,804. Of this latter amount, net additions 
to buildings and lease improvements were $789,439, 
and there was an increase of $616,445 in the net 
investment in field service trucks and other auto- 
motive equipment. 

New field stations were opened during 1949 in 
Harvey, Louisiana; Jacksboro and Colorado City, 
Texas; and Elk City, Lindsay, and Fairview, Okla- 
homa; and the Santa Maria, California station was 
closed. Lane-Wells is now operating 62 service and 
sales stations, including 53 in this country, 7 in 
Venezuela, and 2 in Canada. 

During 1949, Petro-Tech Service Co. erected new 
buildings in Anaco, Jusepin, El Tigre and Las Moro- 
chas, Venezuela; and new buildings were erected for 
the Canadian subsidiary in Edmonton, Alberta. New 
Pacific Coast Division buildings were completed in 
Paramount, California, as well as the new truck 
assembly building and additions to the main shops 
and offices in Los Angeles. New buildings or addi- 
tions to present facilities were also provided in 
Bakersfield, California; Alice, Beaumont, Cisco, 
Longview, Odessa, Pampa, Victoria and Wichita 
Falls, Texas; Hobbs, New Mexico; Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Great Bend, Kansas; and Cody, Wyo. 

Four quarterly dividends were paid in 1949 total- 
ing $2.00 per share. Lane-Wells had 2353 stock- 
holders of record at the end of the year. Company’s 
capital stock is listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the Los Angeles Stock Exchange. 





ASSETS 


Cash and advances for working fund. $ 1,015,901.24 
Accounts and notes receivable (Less 


$125,694. satis reserve it eared 
accounts) 


Inventories 


Property, plant and ‘equipment (Less 

$3,649,463. 68 reserve for depre- 

ciation) é - « « Pear aets2 
Patents and other intangibles , 156,522.06 
Deferred charges : ; 389,265.98 


$12,075,716.18 


1,900,383.25 
1,176,461.73 








LANE-WELLS COMPANY 


(and subsidiary companies) 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1949 


LIABILITIES 


Accounts payable and other accruals $ 679,365.28 
Note payments due within one year . 225,000.00 
Federal and foreign income taxes 
estimated . . . - « ‘°1,359,300.00 
Long germ debt . . 2'050; 000.00 
Minority interest in subsidiary 158,127.89 
Capital stock — Authorized #500, 000 
po ating value $1, issued and 
outs 360,000 — 
Capital ree eA <: 8 
Earned surplus 


360,000.00 
1,607,714.00 
5,636,209.01 


$12,075,716.18 











A copy of the Annual Report will be sent on Request 


LANE-WELLS COMPANY 


Perforating « Radioactivity Well Logging - Electrologging 


Packers e 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT e 


Bridging Plugs 
5610 SO. SOTO ST. e 


LOS ANGELES 28 


53 Branches in Principal Oil Fields of the United States. 
Petro-Tech Service Co., a subsidiary, 7 branches in Venezuela. 


Lane-Wells Canadian Co., a subsidiary, 2 branches in Canada. | 





